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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF JOHN M. VANDENHOFF. 


Alas! the aetor never can bequeath 
feb ne hee add abate F 
Save what the painter or the poet 
Upon the canvas and the glowing page. 





Dramatie memoirs, to be entertaining, must be either anecdotical or critical; the mere recital of 
engagements made and fulfilled, the play-bill enumeration of nightly performances, and the clippings 
of newspaper critiques and treasure1’s reports, make, easily enough, the contents of many a book 
which the reader has a right to expect would be formed of better stuff. But the poor devil of an 
author is not always to be blamed; the befitting material cannot at all times be obtained; some 
actors are proud, and refuse to impart the most entertaining portions of their progress, dilating strong- 
ly upon the dullest but most dignified periods of their lives ; others have a nervous horror of figaring 
in any form of type but that of a play-bill or a puff, and resolutely mar the efforts of the scribe by 
withholding the most necessary information ; others, again, desire that the public to whom they have 
devoted their lives, should be intimate with the minutest particulars of their dull, every-day existence, 
and journalise for future Boswells, their hours of rising and dining with as much exactness as the 
prompter marks the hour of rehearsal in the call-book—whilst others, like the weary knife-grinder, 
« have no tale to tell.”” We are not, in the present instance, exactly like the knife-grinder, but our 
tale is simple and soon told ; we have sat down with a determination to make this article an interest- 
ing one, but looking at our iniatory postulatum, we candidly confess our fears. Wecannot on this 
occasion be very anecdotical, because we have not “ the fitting material,” and it is not our place to 
be critical upon the merits of a performer ; but we may advance an independent opinion or two on 
matters connected with the stage which the public and the profession may do well to note. 

JOHN M. VANDENHOFF was born in the city of Salisbury, the capital of Wiltshire, in 
England. His father professed that creed, which, according to Sam Slick, is soon to be the establish- 
ed church of the United States; and master John, being designed for the priesthood, was sent to the 
Jesuits’ College, at Stonyhurst, where he received a very superior education, and distinguished him- 
self by various elegant compositions and a studious attention to the beauties of the classics. We 
know not whether he was inoculated with what Listoa terms the cacoéthes actendi by the provin- 
cial actors who visited his native city, or whether he caught the infection from witnessing the per- 
formances of John Kemble, who was then in his zenith, bat certain it is that the young Vandenhoff 
took the disease very kindly, and made his first bow to the many-headed monster in the character of 
Earl Osmond, in Lewis's play of The Castle Spectre, The people of Salisbury thought fit to approve 
of their young townsman’s efforts; he, therefore, gave them another touch of his quality, and straight- 
way enacted the mad Octavian in Colman’s play of “The Mountaineers.” The success which at- 
tended these performances induced him to decline all farther clerical pursuits, and give himeelf up 
to the study of the theatrical profession. 

An actor was not allowed in those days to think of a situation in a metropolitan theatre, till he had 
learned the groundwork of his profession, and endured a severe apprenticeship in the provincesy 
where he was expected to play every thing at the shortest notice, and change his characters as oft 
w he changed his dress. Ip consequence of thie aowere bus necessary probation, every net ate 
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principal theatre was certain to be experienced and talented. But, now-a-days, thanks to the “ star” 
system, an actor jumps ready made from behind the counter or a counting-house desk, and if he is 
capable of getting decently through a conspicuous part before a friendly audience ona benefit night, 
he establishes himself as a star or at least as a principal actor, and scorns to play aught but the first- 
rate parts. Dowton relates a circumstance that ludicrously exemplifies our position; he wrote to 
Mr. Sims, the theatrica! agent, and desired him to send a full company of ladies and gentlemen to 
Canterbury, for the sammer. He, Dowton, was engaged at another theatre till the day before the in- 
tended commencement of his season; when he arrived at Canterbury, he summoned his company, 
and proceeded to cast the “ Honeymoon” for the opening play. “ Sir,” said he, « I had sixteen men— 
all great actors, though I had never before heard the name of any one of them in all my life—great 
actors, sir—could’nt play any thing but the principals-—all of them were first tragedians or first 
comedians. When I went to cast my play, I found that I had undertaken an impossibility—out of 
my sixteen men, I had nine dukes and seven mock dukes!” The duke Aranza and the mock-duke 
Jacques are the best parts in the play. 

In the United States, the same effects have been produced from precisely the same causes, with a 
few extra points of aggravation. That the star system prevents the gradual rise of the stock actor 
is well known to the members of the profession in America, although the public is not sufficiently 
interested in its truth to require a lengthy explanation here—but the imported or English actors who 
settle down as members of the stock companies, give themselves such ridiculous airs, that they se- 
riously annoy the disciplinarian, and offer painful obstacles to the proper conduct of the theatre. 
Provincials, of mediocre talent, who have never undergone the ordeal of a London theatre, receive in 
the United States as many dollars per week as in England they received shillings—and yet the mis- 
called managers suffer these nothings to bounce and swagger in the exercise of their easy duties, and 
confuse the arrangement of the theatre with greater liberty than the heads of the profession dare to 
assume in the metropolitan establishments of Europe. Can we blame the young American actors if 
they imitate the favored foreigner ; and become equally careless, grand, and impudent? This general 
inattention, scorn of discipline, and lack of experience in the members of nearly every theatrical com- 
pany in the United States, with the unavoidable evils of the star system, miliiate wefully against the 
high standing which the drama oug/? to assume in our play-going community. 

For several years, Mr. Vandenhoff pursued the Muse Melpomene and her lively sister through 
the gradations and degradations of a country actor’s life—but practice perfected his conception, and 
experience fitted him for after triumphs. During his rural progress, he became a fellow actor with 
the celebrated Kean, and the two tragedians have figured together as Shacabac and Selim, in the fairy 
tale of Blue Beard ; with comic dances, duetts, and other vagaries, laughable evenin thought. Kean, 
a creature of impulse, was removed from the very dregs of the provincial stage to the highest pinnacle 
of glory—a few bours changed him fromthe dejected poverty-stricken country actor to the star of the 
age, the drama’s glory, the worshipped idol of the people—while Vandenhoff in equal accordance 
with his temperament, pursued the noiseless tenor of his way, and worked himself into popularity 
with a silent but resistless perseverance. 

In 1814, Mr. Vaadenhoff connected himself with the theatre royal, Liverpool, making his advent 
in the character of Rolla; he continued there for several years, enjoying the unlimited respect of a 
large circle of private friends, and 1eceiving pretty solid proofs of the public’s estimation of his 
abilities. The periodical visits of various of the London stars were rendered nugatory by his exces- 
sive popularity ; the most tremendous actor of the day could not shake the lieges of Liverpool from 
their belief in Vandenhofi's superiority. Our tragedian, having candidly avowed that he had built 
his style of acting upon that of the late John Kemble, some of the underlings of the profession en- 
deavored to circulate the idea that Mr, V. was but a mere imitator of the mannerisms of “ glorious 
John.” Imitation! it is “ the common cry of curs!” proceeding invariably from the refuse of the 
stage. If an actor is reaping the honest reward of untiring industry and talent, the viperous reply of 
some rival player is ever ready—* Yes, its pretty fair, but it’s not original!” Jealousy is a green- 
room monster that invariably makes the meat it feeds on. Forrest was accused in this country of 
imitatiag both Kean and Macready, yet when he played in London, while every body acknowledged 
his talent, nobody discovered the resemblance to the other tragedians. Mr. Gates, of the Bowery 
theatre, has a striking resemblance to the English comedian Harley, not only in person, but in 
rganners and peculiarities of acting—luckily for Mr, Gates, he has never been out of America, and 
Mr. Harley has not yet visited the United States, or one comedian would most assuredly have been 
accused of “imitating” the other. This senseless method of deterivration does not even possess the 
charm of novelty. The eccentric Lewis was accused of copying the volatility of Woodward, while 
Jones is said to be a mere imitator of Lewis. Kemble has been vilified for following Henderson, and 
Young and Vandenhoff have been called the followers of Kemble; Booth imitates Kean, Kean was said 
to have imitated Cooke, who in his turn, was accused of bonowing the beauties of Quin. Were we 
to listen to the inanities of the various theatrical reports, we should search in vain for original talent 
from the days of Shakspeare, who was accused of stealing his “Instructions to the Players” in 
Hamlet from a conversation with Burbage. 3 

The low-bred members of the theatrical profession are invariably the source from whence proceed 
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all coarse, deteriorating, and malignant reports respecting the popular artistes of the theatre. The 
envious fools imagine that there is but one ladder to fame, and that all occupiers of distinguished 
stations on this ladder must be degraded before room can be found for the ascension of others. The 
trouble and ingenuity which many actors exert in the defamation of their brethren, would, if exercised 
in the honorable pursuit of their profession, enable them to raise « ladder of their own whereby they 
could plack their share of “ honor from the pale-faced moon.” 

In the month of December, 1820, Mr. Vandenhoff, having resigned his provincial crown, dared 
the ordeal of a London tribunal, and appeared as Lear, at Covent Garden theatie. A d¢but before 
the metropolitan critics of England is, under any circumstance, a matter to agitate the stoutest heart, 
and pale a cheek of bronze; but Mr. Vandenhoff had not recovered from the flurry of the heart which 
his first bow had created when he discovered that the lady cast for the part of Regan, one of Leat’s 
daughters, was unable to appear, and that Mrs. I’. Hill was to read the part at a minute’s notice. 
An occurrence of this nature is sufficient to damp the energies of the most practised actor, and must 
perforce, violently affect the nerves of a débutant. An actor cannot produce his desired effect with- 
out the co-operation of his compeers ; and when a lady is poring over the leaves of a play-book, it is 
impossible to engage her attention, or indulge in the usual bye-play and interchange of glances. 
There is a matter-of-fact appearance in the printed “ book of the play,” that destroys the workings 
of the imagination, and keeps every auditor painfully aware of the defects of the scene. Despite this 
very serious drawback, Mr. Vandenhoff gained the suffrages of the play-goers, and the success of his 
opening night was decisive and complete. 

At the conclusion of the performance, Mr. Vandenhoff was “ called out,” an honor then but seldom 
conferred upon the fortunate histrion ; indeed, we believe that Mr. V. was the first individual who 
received the compliment upon the occasion of a first appearance. The custom is now-a-days so 
general that it is “ more honored in the breach than the observance ;” every beneficiary, from the lamp- 
lighter or door-keeper to the top-most specimen of talent, must be called out to receive the huzzas of 
the pittites, and bow, and cringe, and speak some dozen stereotyped lines of humble thanks for the 
high honor of the presence, and the kind patronage of that public who never frequents the theatre on 
any occasion without expecting to receive the full value of the admission money. The readiness 
with which many of the most popular “ stars” beslabber the lieges with thanks and fulsome praises, 
which are always rewarded by the greedy public with shouts and applause, serve as inducements for 
the continuance of this odious habit, acceptable only to the most vain of the second-rate wonders of 
our dramatic world. We received the custom from the English, who, in turn, imported it from the 
French ; by whom it is systematised with much tact, and practised with understood effect. At a late 
trial for a sum of money claimed from a manager by the leader of a band of claqueurs, or hired ap- 
plauders, at Paris, it was stated in evidence that an actor could depend upon being “ called out” for 
about seventy francs—if the honor was to be accompanied by the flinging of wreaths and bouquets 
on the stage, the expenses would be increased in proportion to the quantity of offerings. In Germany 
the enthusiasm of the audience runs into the extreme cf absurdity—a recent performance of a new 
opera wherein a eertain cantatrice much exerted herself, caused a demand for the appearance of the 
lady at the end of each act, which appearance, with all its humbug of bows and grateful looks, she 
was compelled to submit to, seven times told, after the fall of the curtain. Carter, one of the beast 
actors, when “called out” at the Bowery theatre, very sensibly brought his tiger with him, being 
aware that the animal was entitled to the greatest share of the applause. Mr. Forrest deserves the 
thanks of the profession for the manly stand he bas taken against succumbing to the tyrannical en- 
forcement of this usage. 

Mr. Vandenhoff’s success served him but little ; the management could not afford to play tragedies, 
in consequence of the rage for melo-drama spectacle, and Tom-and-Jerry burlettas, which were then 
gradually usurping the place of Shakspeare and common-sense. Our actor was therefore compelled 
to give his aid in the performances of pieces beneath his talents, or quit his vantage ground and 
suffer certain loss; he wisely went with the stream, and played his engagement to its stipulated end. 
The charms of the regular drama induced him to resume his situation at the Liverpool theatre, but 
during his absence, Mr. Salter, a gentleman of considerable genius, had been sustaining the parts 
which Mr. Vandenhoff wished to regain, and the dramatic public divided their support between these 
two claimants to the tragic throne. The peace of the city of Liverpool was disturbed by the friends 
of the actors; the walls were chalked and covered with inflammatory placards, and the theatre be- 
came a scene of nightly confusion and disgrace. In the end, the old favorite triumphed ; Mr. Van- 
denhoff was reinstated, and Mr. Salter, beaten and despairing, became melancholy mad, and ended 
his days in a mad-house ! 

The theatres in Scotland were visited by Mr. Vandenhoff about this time, with considerable profit 
and fame, The tragedian also bent his way to Ireland, where his usual success greeted his attempt, 
but he declined crossing the Atlantic, although Mr. Price endeavored to tempt him to the voyage. 

When Mr. Vandenboff made his first appearance at Covent Garden, John Kemble had retired 
from the stage, Macready, and Young were starring in the provinces, and Kean was visiting the 
United States. It was impossible for him to have a clearer field—but the taste of the town was de- 
cidedly against the regular drama, and he wisely retired till retuming reason and another opportunity 
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invited him from his Liverpool beatitude. In 1834, the whole of his tragedy compeers, Macready 
ex , had shuffled off the mortal coil, or had disused the donning of stage clothes; accordingly, in 
the June of that year, he appeared at the Haymarket theatre, in the ré/e of Coriolanus, and frequent- 
ly repeated that character and the part of Hamlet to some of the best houses of the season. 

In 1837, Mr. Vandenhoff visited the United States, at the instigation of Mr. James Wallack, whose 
liberality and excellence of management deserve the thanks of the play-goers, On Monday, Sep- 
tember 11th, Mr. V. made his first bow to the New Yorkers, and at once established himself as a 
sterling and talented actor. His “ Hamlet,” played for his first benefit, attracted the best house of 
the season. 

After travelling the usual round of the Atlantic cities, he returned to England in the May of the 
succeeding year. His visit was short, but sufficiently prosperous to induce him to resolve on a speedy 
return. He appeared at Covent Garden theatre, then under the management of Mr, Macready, in 
his favorite character of Coriolanus, 

On the 29th of September, 1837, Miss Charlotte Elizabeth Vandenhoff made her first appearance 
at the Haymarket theatre in the character of Desdemona, with marked success. She was the original 
representative of Lydia, in Knowles’ excellent play of The Love Chase, which had a run of eighty-six 
nights in uninterrupted succession. 

On the first of September, 1839, Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff sailed in the British Queen from 
England for the United States, Three days after their arrival in New York, the National Theatre, 
their place of destination, was burned to the ground, the act of an incendiary who perpetrated this 
diabolical deed to prevent the gathering of the glorious harvest which Mr, J, Wallack’s tact had pre- 
pared for the ensuing season. ‘The Vandenhofis were included in the list of sufferers, losing ward- 
robe, books, properties, etc., tothe amount of two thousand dollars. Mr. Wallack’s honorable attempt 
to continue the performances of his company at Niblo’s new theatre in Broadway, with its failure, 
are too well known to need a particular recapitulation, Mr. V. opened the National removed, im the 
character of Hamlet, and Miss V. who appeared the next night as Julia in the Hunchback, met with 
the most enthusiastic reception, and deserved, by the superiority of ber acting, the energetic praises 
of the audience and the encomiums of the press. 

Since the breaking-up of Mr. Wallack’s establishment, which we confidently anticipate will not 
be long in posse, the Vandenhoffs have appeared with marked success at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and New York, where the Park theatre opened its pn to receive them. We believe 
that it is Mr. V.’s intention to remain for some time in this country; his professional talents have 
ensured him thousands of well-wishers among the play-going public, but his private demeanor obtains 
him a host of warm and devoted friends. He is a pleasant companion, possessing a large portion of 
~onversational talent, with an extra share of wit and gentlemanly humor; the superiority of his 
education continues to shed its influence ove: every portion of his public and private life. 

Miss Vandenhoff's style of acting has met with general approbation wherever she has appeared ; 
she has also favored the public with several little poems of surpassing sweetness. Her personal 
beaaty is of the highest order. 

Mrs. Vandenhoff accompanies her husband and daughter in their present visit to the United States, 
with a son, who has appeared upon the stage. Mr. Vandenhoff, junior—the eldest son, we believe— 
whilom solicitor to the Dock Company at Liverpool, has lately thrown his legal pursuits aside, and 
turned his attention to the stage. He is now filling the chief characters in tragedy in various pro- 
vincial cities in England, with considerable success. B. 
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SONG. 
Is a lovely summer night, *T was the nightingale that near 
When the moon with mellow beam Where the sounding waters well, 
Streak’d the meads with lines of light, From the fragrant-breathing brere 
And with silver touch’d the stream ; Broke the silence of the dell 
When the pines upon the hill With the music of her song, 
Stood like lofty pillars still, ye eee amp and strong, 
And the air was warm with balm As listening long we stood, 
And the woods were dumb and calm In the. path that winds the wood, 
As a gentle maiden’s dream, | To the tale she loves to tell. 
With my tender love I stray’d | And until the dawn we stay’d 
In the trembling willows’ shade, In the trembling willows’ shade, 
Where the waters play’d | Where the - moonbeams play’d, 
Of the winding Avon stream. 1 And the waters well. 
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ADDITIONAL SKETCHES FROM 


THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES. 





BY THK AUTHOR OF “OLD TRONSipDES off A LEE shone.” 


—_ 


RUNNING THROUGH ICEBERGS. 


Ir was at the commencement of a dark evening, at the close of Mafeh, °35, when a gallant frigate 
under stumped top-gallant masts, with her courses furled, and her storm-mizen, jib, and staysails set, 
leaped along her solitary course, amid a wilderness of waters. Her broadsides hissed as they played 
with the feathery waves, and her rigging echoed back in shriller notes the music of the gale. At 
this moment, the cry of a man overboard, echoed wildly through the groaning ship—*“ A man ovet- 
beard” —howled the ofiicer of the deck, through his trampet, and ere the necessary orders could be 
given, the ship was put about, and the life-buoy cut adrift. One of the main-yard men had got 
caught by the bow-line, and far to leeward had been casi, by the sudden movement of the after guard 
below. As all hands stood watching the scowling face of the ocean, the watch in the fore-top cried 
out—* There he is, dead ahead, making for the life-buoy.” Anxiously did we look forward, and fer- 
vently did we pray that the poor fellow might be spared the horrors of a seaman’s death—when of a 
sudden, the cry— He has reached the buoy, he is safe’’—thrilled to the soul of every listener, As 
I watched the dim line of the horizon gradually darkening into night, I saw the poor fellow bounding 
from billow to billow, while the little 1ed flag of the buoy waved gallantly over his fated head. The 
storm had rendered it almost impossible for us to pick him up. ‘Twice we changed our course to get 
nearer to him, and twice his feeble cry sadly reached us over the thundering deep. I looked, and 
slowly the life-buoy settled in the waters; another wave, and a white hand appeared beckoning ftom 
its dark bosom; another, and the seaman who had braved the battle’s brunt, and whese body bore the 
sca¥s of glorious warfare, found a deep sea-grave with the slimy things of ocean: Wid melancholy 
feelings we came upon the other tack, and the unmarked sepulchre of the mariner soon sank astern. 

“ Sail O!” cried the watch, 

“ Where away?” hailed the lieutenant. 

“ On the weather bow, sir,” faintly answered the look-out. 

All eyes were now bent upon a bright mote, that twinkled in the distanee, and the feeling that we 
were not alone upon the ocean, seemed to cheer up the spirits of the droopers. A short helf-heur 
past, and the spot had become larger than a seventy-four. " 

“ Icebergs ahead!’ shouted the watch, and icebergs there were before us, sure enough. 

Old Ironsides, for such was the lonely frigate, above mentioned, now changed her course. A few 
dazzling spots were seen atound her, but the berg nigh at hand presented a grand and magnificent 
spectacle. ‘The sea bioke over the lower portions of it, like roliers over the white rocks of a tempest- 
riven shore; and the pale blue light that Jashed from the crystal mountain chilled us, while it riveted 
our curious gaze. 

“ We must be careful not to graze those islands in the night,” said the commander, as he looked 
anxivusly to windward. 

“ Had we not better heave to, sir?” said the deck officer, touching his hat. The commande: look- 
ed again to the Northward. The pale spots seemed thickening there, and the fog so common to high 
latitudes seemed creeping like a shadow over the deep, 

“ Keep her away”—thundered the captain seizing the trampet—“ set the fore and main top-sail, 
and reefed fore-sail.”’ 

“ Steady, quarter-master.” 

“ Steady, it is,” growled the knight of the binnacle, and seon the broad sheets of canvas flapped 
and bellied to the gale, while the old frigate ran along to the Southward at the rate of eleven, six. 

“ Have thermometers hung over the sides, sir,” said the commodore, as the haze settled around us 
hke a fleecy cloud. 

“ Aye! aye! sir,” replied the officer of the deck, and soon two master’s mates were seen standing 
in the gang-ways watching the tell-tales of heat and cold. Every fifteen minutes the temperature of 
the ocean was reported tn the captain, who answered, as he peced the quarter-deck, “ Very well, 
cast again.” 

At length the two reported a change of temperature that astonished all hands. 

“ Fifteen degrees difference, did you shy?” said the captain, with a serious look. 

“ Aye! aye! sir,” said both mates in the same breath, as they returned to their posts. At this 
moment a current of cold air seemed to freeze ous cheeks and almost take away our breath. A sullen 
roar, as though a thousand breakers were singing around us, struck the ear. Blueish shadows, like 
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pe mh rod Passing swiftly to lee-ward, met the eye ; and then the temperature of the water was 

« Crack o Pa 7 , : , - 
Pies ney “ys —said the captain, in a voice of thunder—* the only way to avoid danger is 

Flap went the spanker to the breeze; the reef was shaken out of the foresail; down the dark val- 
leys of ocean plunged the laboring vessel, and the icebergs were astern. Weary with the excite- 
ment of the hour, and chilled by the cold from those wanderers from the pole, I sought my. little 
state-room, seven feet below water ; and while the sea rushed past my pillow with hissing violence ; 
and while the marine paced in solemn march before the spirit-room hatch, [ fell asleep. A gun now 
echoed over the waters, and roused me from my slumbers—I went upon deck—it was a beautiful 
morning, the breath of summer was around me—an English merchantman lay to, in the distance ; 
and the mountains of the western islands towered in majesty amid a cloudless sky. 





OLD IRONSIDES IN A QUANDARY. 
BY AN EYE WITNESS. 


Evenine was slowly wrapping in her dusky mantle the Fortress Rock of Gibraltar, as the frigate 
Constitution under royals, glided around Europa point and squared her yards for the Balearic Isles. 
It was the 12th of September, 1835, the breeze was favorable, and the harvest-moon rode up the 
azure sky in matchless splendor. The breeze gradually freshened as the night passed on, until at 
last it became necessary to reduce sail, not only to save spars, but to prevent the possibility of run- 
— _ the little island of Alboran, which is situated midway between the shores of Spain and 
arbary. 

At midnight, by the master’s reckoning, the old ship was near the almost sunken isle, and a sharp 
look-out was kept by the watch for breakers on the lee-bow. Silence reigned throughout the ship, 
the sails that remained upon her, drew sweetly, the billows curled in gentle murmurs around her 
bows, and passed off in a frothy sheet behind. 

“ Sail O!” cried a voice from the forecastle. 

“ Where away?” thundered the officer of the deck. 

“ Dead ahead,”,,was the reply. 

“ How does she steer?” cried the officer. 

“ For our botvs, sir,” answered the forecastleman, and all was silent—we were directly under ‘the 
midon, and ‘from the course the stranger sail prrsued, it was appatent that we were not perceived. 
As we were the largest ship, and a man-of-war, and had our starboard tacks aboard, it was proper for 
us to hold on our course, and for the stranger to give way, but this the brig, for such she was now 
perceived to be, had no idea of doing. At length she saw us, but still onward she came, as though 
desirous to go down to the caves of the sea as quick as possible. A knot of officers gathered upon 
the forecastle—and the writer of this sketch, seated astride of a belaying pin, was watching the end 
of the eccentric stranger. She now seemed at a short distance from us. ‘T'o give way to her might 
throw us upon Alboran, to pursue our course without a change upon her part, would effect her de- 
struction. Both vessels were now alarmingly near, and fearing lest I might be too small an object 
to be respected in case of a meeting between two such large bodies, going ahead at the rate of nine 
knots an hour, I made a sudden spring, without duly considering my friend, the belaying pin, and 
landed upon the deck, leaving a quarter of a yard of blue broad cloth, which I could have better 
spared from a better place, fluttering in the breeze. At this moment, when itseemed that a meeting 
could not be avoided, if we kept on our course, the officer of the deck, thinking the brig intended to 
pass to leeward, gave the order—* Hard up your helm”—the stranger, however, continued on, and of 
course, approached still nearer to us, and just as I had made up my mind to hear the crashing of 
spars and rigging, the shrieks of the drowning, and the gurgling sound of the whirlpool, as the gal- 
lant brig went down to her watery rest, the mastet’s mate of the forecastle cried—* Hard down, sir,” 
« Hard down,” said the lieutenant of the watch, in a voice of thunder—“ Hard down,” growled the 
old bruizer at the wheel, and hard down went our helm. ‘The old frigate answered her helm sweet- 
ly, and the brig, like a flash of light, dashed across our bows within a few feet of our flying jib-boom, 
and staggered along her course, we having as she passed us, completely stolen her wind. When she 
came on, not a voice was heard, but that of the officers of the watch, giving the orders before men- 
tioned ; but when she had passed, a burst of feeling came from every breast, and the cry, “ thank God 
she is safe,” awoke the silence of the frigate’s deck. As I looked out the bridle port, I saw the cap- 
tain of the brig standing speechless at the gangway, with a lantern in his hand, while beside him, a 
little boy was kneeling in the act of supplication. Who the captain was, or from what nation he 
sprung, I never could ascertain ; but one of our reefers, from the starboard cut head, gave him a part- 
ing homily, like that of commodore Trunnion’s, well spiced with round grape and canister, which 
owing to the circumstances of the case, he never will forget. In a few minutes the moon went be- 
hind a cloud, and feeling confident that we had passed the bugbear island, we shaped our course for 
Cape de Gatta. The next morning not a sail was in sight, the coast of Spain, in all its glorious 
beauty, lay beside us; Cape de Gatta appeared ahead ; and the snow-capped mountains of Granada 
towered amid the clouds. 
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THE EGLINTON TOURNAMENT. 


A MOCK HEROIC BALLAD. 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL, ENGLANR. 





List, all ye gallants of the land! 
Unto my muse’s strain ; 

She sings of mighty deeds of arms 
By knights who were not slain. 


Exploits of tilt and tourney gay 
My faithful theme shall grace ; 
Perform’d by knights who never ran, 
Though boastful of their race’ 


The lists were held within a park, 
Both trees and knights were green ; 
And lovely dames, array’d in silks, 
All blushing there were seen. 


Pavilions gay their flags display, 
In contrast with the trees; 

The mob are drooping for the fray, 
The banners for the breeze! 


For scarce a breath disturbs the leaves, 
While clouds are gath’ring thick ; 

And Sol conceals his gulden beams 
Within their mantle thick. 





«“ How long these knights are!’’ yawning cries 


One, weary in the throng ; 
A wit replies, « Nay—summer knights 
You know are never long!” 


A third replies—« To keep their time, 
Certes they should not fail, 

For ev'ry steel-clad knight, my friend, 
You know comes in his mail!” 


«“ My heye!” a cockney cries, “I think 
As ve shall have a storm; 

Thank goodness! I’ve a hover coat, 
Altho’ it’s preshus varm!” 


«“ My hum-berella I have left 
With Mister Vot’s-his- name.” 


“ You fool !—then if my bonnet’s spiled,” 


His rib cries, “ you’re to blame !” 


The mob are melting with the heat, 
But yet refuse to run; 

For they have come so many miles, 
And all to see the fun.” 
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And fun it was, in truth—for soon 
The rain began to fall; 

And well-dress’d belles began to find 
The honey turn’d to gall ! 


For silks and velvets all were drench’d, 
And feathers drooped and hung 

All weeping down their backs—in guise 
Muse never said, or sung ! 


Some fear’d the “ rhumatiz”—and some, 
In thin shoes, fear’d the « mumps” — 

While all declared, with rueful phiz, 
The weather “ tried their pumps !” 


** Vell, I'll be bless’d if this here ain’t,” 
Cries one, « a rig’ler go! 

I take it they von’t find me soon 
Agin at sich a show! 


“ My ducks is vet !--my beaver, too— 
Vich four-and-nine-pence cost— 

Is flabby as a bit o” tri 
My silk-vipe, too, I’ve lost! 


“O! Valter Scott, vot haye you not 
To angwer for—these rigs! 

But my own precious child, my Bill, 
Shan’t read you—please the pigs !” 


A trumpet-note cuts short his speech, 
The crowd is all alive ; 

And necks are stretch’d, and there’s a hum 
As from a busy hive. 


A hum indeed—'twas ali a hum— 
For presently appeared 

A mounted knight, y’clad in steel, 
Who round the lists career’d. 


And o’er his head, (the blushing muse 
Records it with regret, ) 

A silk umbrella bore the knight, 
To shield him from the wet! 


« Fair dames and gentlemen,” he cried, 
“ My lord tequests—I’d »ay— 

‘The weathers is so bad—in fact— 
*T will be ‘no go,’ to-day. 


<« The knights are bold and stalwart knights, 
And full of martial fire; 

But they are all such polish’d blades, 
No wetting they require. 


« The steeds are ready for the fray, 
(To doubt it were a sin,) 

They are in truth upon the rack, 
And ’gainst their will, rain’d in. 


“ To-morrow, if the sun should shine, 
To please, we'll try our best ; 
To-day, alas! we fain must keep 
Our lances in the rest!” 
e B o * 
The monow dawned—the anxious crowd 
Swarm’d in the sunny rays, 


Like flies from swamps—and trudg’d betimes 
Along the muddy ways. 


Slish! slosh! they go—and puddles wade, 
Bespatter’d to their necks ; 

But petty troubles, such as these, 
Could neither damp nor vex. 


For, flapping on the tower’s height, 
The flag curls in the breeze ; 

And martial strains of music pierce 
The agitated trees ! 


They press ayound the saw-dust lists, 
And trumps and kettle-drums 

Proclaim aloud to all the crowd, 
The knightly pageant comes ! 


« The cry is still they come,” and soon 
The cavaleade appears; 

4 A dazzling host, all silk and steel, 

With bows and shining spears. 


The Queen of Love and Beauty came, 
Fair as a morn in spring, 

All on a palfrey richly clad, 
And ambled round the ring. 


A train of female archers formed 
The lady’s body-guard ; 

And sure, to find an archer set, 
Or fairer, would be hard! 


Trim squites range about the lists, 
To pick up knights when spilt, 
And hardy Scots, in tartan plaid, 
To take care of the « hilt/” 


“ The circus isn’t nothink like 

This rig,” cries Jem, “ you know.” 

« Circus! my eye!” exclaims old Sniggs, 
“ It bangs the Lord May'rs show !” 


The Queen appears upon her throne ! 
And throws into the shade 

The group who flutter round her there, 
Rigg’d out in masquerade ! 


The Herald of the Tournament 
(He doesn’t fight, you know) 
Now told his trumpeters to give 
The gallant knights a blow! 


The noble Knight of Gael defies, 
With him to break a lance, 
Him of the Golden Lion, hight ! 
And forth the heroes prance. 


The trumpet sounds—away they fly, 
Like sparks from penny squibs—— 
Midway they meet—and poke—and poke 
Each other in the ribs! 


Oh ! truly ‘twas a pleasant sight 
To see them at the fun— 





The Golden Lion’s lance was snapp’d 
All in the gallent run. 
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Another lance was soon supplied, 
They ran another course ; 

And « Go it’”’—ctied the mob aloud, 
And cried till they were hoarse. 


But no; they miss’d—and tried again— 
Alas! it would not de; 

Tis true, the gallants ran themselves— 
But not each other through ! 


And next appear’d the Griffin knight 
Upon the saw-dust lists; 

Against the Lion Black to try 
The strength of fists and wrists ! 


Two gallant youths in sooth were they, 
By few in mien surpass’d ; 

The fair a benediction breath’d— 
The trumpets gave a blast! 


Oa—on—they spurr’d their snorting steeds, 
And shiver’d both their spears ; 

Bat twice again they tried in vain, 
Amid the people’s cheers! 


The young lord of the Tournament 
Next gaily gallop’d forth; 


Rich, noble, brave, romantic, and 
Of excellent report ; 

The men all praise his hock—the dames 
All blushing praise his port’ 


The Knight of the Red Rose he calls, 
By sound of berald’s trump, 

To mect him in the lists, and try 
His skill at thrust and thump! 


Of course he licks him!—for no Knight 
Can match him at the sport-— 

The shine he would have taken out 
Of half King Arthur’s Court. 


Ob! had he lived in Bdward’s reign— 
Hold, Muse! what hast thou said! 
A lord—alive and kicking now— 
Ts worth a hundred dead! 


Amid the plaudits of the throng, 
And smiles from beauties’ eyes, 
He vanish’d from the lists—just like 

A meteor from the skies. 


“ A ditto—ditio”—(as they say,) 
« Of quality less fine ;” 

Followed this tilt—and some were spilt— 
And lost some of their shine. 


And then all tilted at the ring 
Suspended in the air; 

In which the spruce esquires and 
The gentlemen did share. 


And all was gleesome sport and mirth, 
And peals of laughter rang— 
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Throughout the lists—and mellow’d down 
Of warlike arms—the clang. 


The merry jester shook his bells— 
Then crow’d aloud with glee— 

And cried—« My lord deserves all laud ; 
Cock of the walk is he ! 


« A man of war—whose ready whacks 

Make all his rivals wince ; 

His striking arguments, in sooth, 

} The stoutest Knights convince. 

“ With lance unseating them—with such 
Dexterity and grace 

As I with ten-foot pole would knock 
A gas lamp out of place ! 


“ Each lance is gleaming like a flash 
Of light and ready wit— 

Their lines are like satiric 
Where ev'ry stroke’s—a hit!— 


“ So many peinés in such few dines, 
Few wits in sooth could eram ; 


ee ee 
A martial 


« A marble bust of any lord’s 
Thick bloek is very fine— 


But heads in plaister wou'd ye ‘scape 
The conflict pray decline!” 


The sports concluded ;—and they all 
Right glad dispersed to feed ; 

The noble host had truly proved 
Himself a Knight in-deed! 


The banquet was a rich display, 
So elegant and chaste ! 

The hungry guests the viands seized, 
And warmly praised— the taste’ 


The birds—and Knights were all well-dress’d, 
As well as beef and veal— 

The knives were sharp—and so the Knights 
Had no need of their steel. 


Of all the puddings at the board— 
"Tis true, upon my woid— 

The doughty Knights who'd fought se well, 
The batter still preferr’d. 


Of all the fish the feast display’d, 
(Sure never was the like!) 

The gallant Jancers, one and all— 
Inclined most to the—pike! 


The days of chivalry ate gone, 
The moderns loud complain ; 
The days—what are the days to ust 
While Knights like these remain. 
Long live the Tourney, and the tilt,— 
Long may it be our task 
To sing how gallant Knights wasssil, 
When they have tapp’d 2 casqwe. 











THAUMATURGIA. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


BY WILLIAM E. BURTON, PHILADELPHIA. 





xtw mond rerum Cognoscere causas, 
2 ; omnes et ———- fatum : 
Subject pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari ! 
Virgil’s Second Georgic. 





PART FIRST. 
THE YANKEE IN HELL. 


Tr was His Majesty’s birth night! 

We are speaking of a potentate whose familiar name is seldom mentioned in the presence of ears 
polite. He is known to his friends by various appellations—His Majesty delights in an alias. Zo- 
roaster, the reputed inventor of magic, regarded him as Arimanius, the genius of evil ; he was wor- 
shipped by the child-roasting Ammonites in the form of the iron Moloch; he is notorious as the 
Serpent of Eden; as Bel, the dragon of Pheenicia; or Baal, the Assyrian giant; or Beelzebub, the 
Chaldean God of Flies, whose breath scattereth pestilence ; as the Babylonian Lucifer, “the light 
bearer or dweller in fire ;” as Belial, the Hebrew “ good-for-naught ;” as Diabolus, the accuser; as 
Satanas, the adversary ; as Mephistophiles, the subtle; as Apollyon, or Abaddon, or Asmodai, the 
desolator (le diable boiteux, who is also the prince of marriage—-a strange compliment to the vota- 
ries of Hymen!); as the Indian Mozazor, or Nirurdi of the Hindoo pantheists; as Zamiel, or Sa- 
maél, the deceptive pestilence (Samiel, or Simoom); as the Egyptian Typhon; as Davy Jones, by 
the seamen; as Old Harry and Old Nick, by the old women ; and as Pluto, by the classicists, the 
4ing of the Latin Tartarus and the Greek Hades—the husband of the beauteous Proserpine, who 
is frequently termed by the Grecian poets, Tux lady, par excellence, A srreiva, domina,—for which 
yeason the moderns denominate her husband, the gentleman—either as “ the old gentleman,” or 
“the gentleman in black.” 

Perhaps some dogged, common-school, anti-nous sort of reader may here exclaim, “ Who the 
devil does he mean’ We merely say, “ Exactly so!” for the question answers itself—therefore a 
nos moutons! It was His Majesty’s birth night. The halls of Pandemonium were crowded with 
guests, assembled to partake of the hospitality of the prince of Eblis. The invitations, although 
numerous, wete confined principally to the monarch’s personal favorites—the subjects of a warm 
friendship formed during many ages of intimacy in the realm of purgatory. A few detenus of im- 
mense celebrity and moderate sentences, were considerately invited by His Majestv, who was never 
known to look cool upon a criminal of consideration. Several of the loveliest ladies south of Ache- 
ron and Styx’s line were included in the list, with certain well-known bon-vivants, singers, jokers, 
laughers, listeners, and other boon companions, necessary to all well-regulated feasts. Half-a-dozen 
sages, from the environs of the Elysian Fields, who cherished a recollection of ancient symposiums, 
and sighed for the company of various of His Highness’s handmaids, obtained a day’s furlough from 
St. Peter, and joined the merry party below. 

A strange mixture was this same infernal soirée—something like a modern fancy ball, without its 
usual vulgar insipidity. The sons and daughters of every clime, “from the East to Western 
Ind,”—of every age, from the days when the first murderer bore his curse in solitary flight over the 
young grass cf the new-made earth, to yesterday’s arrivals on the wharves of Lethe. The Roman 
conqueror, garnished with the trappings of an ovation, handed hot whiskey punch to a Benedictine 
nun ; a Chinese bonze of the first century chopped metaphysics with a Kantean professor from Got- 
tingen. A half-naked alma or dancing girl from the banks of the Hooghley, linked arms with one 
of the popes; a cannibal savage took snuff with the polished courtier of the ancien regime; Oliver 
Cromwell flirted with Medea, the Colchian sorceress; and a member of the swell mob, alias a Lon- 
don pickpocket, took wine with the Khan of the Calmuck Tartars, A stalwart crusader in a coat 
of mail, “a round, fat, oily mam of God” from the conventicle, an ascetic monk of the holy Inqui- 
sition, and a mummified Pharaoh, sat down te a comfortable rubber at whist ; whilst a nigger wood- 
sawyer, whose Ethiopian lyrics had won the heart of his Satanic majesty, leaned upon the shoulders 
of the Emperor Nero, who was overlooking the players and betting golden diaboluses with Catha- 
tine of Russia and an English professor of the noble science of thimble rig. 

Bag although thie democratic level prevailed amongst the countless thousands of His Majesty’s 
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subjects, he wielded a despotic sceptre, and the immediate and personal circles of his court boasted 
a recherché connection well practised in all the refinements of a polished aristocracy. A select and 
cosey party of some twenty assembled, in His Majesty’s snuggery at the close of the soirée, to par- 
take of a petite souper, and finish the gaieties of the day. 

The monarch sat at the head of his well-plenished table, attired in a fashionable suit of the best 
black cloth. His “ breeches of blue, with the hole behind for his tail to come through,” had for 
some time been laid aside, and a well-fitting, modern-made pair of regular unwhisperables adorned 
his regal extremitics. Such is the triumph of modern taste that the caudal appendage of His Ma- 
jesty was nowhere to be seen; the royal tail was positively invisible-—snugly concealed in the folds 
of the broad cloth, without displaying an extra wrinkle. 

His Majesty’s horns were cut to the lowest possible point, and a regular use of Grandjean’s com- 
position had produced a poetical exuberance of black curly hair, wherein the odious horny stumps 
were perfectly imbedded and concealed from sight An aggravator, or love curl, of a delicate round- 
ness, hung low upon the imperial forehead, and covered the indelible bruise made by Luther’s ink- 
stand, when, during his captivity in the castle of Wartburg, the bold reformer defied the tempter’s 
power. A close observer could also distinguish the scars on the regal nose, caused by the applica- 
tion of the red hot tongs of St. Dunstan, when the Glastonbury monk resorted to violence, in an- 
swer to His Majesty’s proposals for a closer acquaintance, but we need scarcely say that any mention 
of either of these little fracases is considered ungentlemanly and personal by His Majesty, who is sure 
to administer a fiery reproof to the offnder. A black satin vest and stock, a well starched collar, 
and minutely-plaited ruffle, gave His Majesty the appearance of a bel esprit lawyer, or a peripatet- 
ic professor of phrenology. 

The company was composed of individuals of distinction, capable only of the most gentlemanly 
vices.” John Wilmot, earl of Rochester, sat croupier to His Majesty, over whom he exercised con- 
siderable sway ; he sang a good song, and drank his two bottles steadily, and his opinions on all 
matters of taste were paramount in the precincts of purgatory. Jugurtha, the warrior king of Nu- 
midia, doomed to endure some few thousand years of scorching for the murder of his cousins, ex- 
hibited his black and brawny limbs in the scant attire of his sunny land, and occupied a seat near 
the English earl—he was a powerful wrestler, and a good hand at sword exercises; especial recom- 
mendations among the children of Baal. The first “ defensor fidei,” fat Harty the Eighth, of Eng- 
land, sat by the side of his royal brother, Nebuchadnezzar, learned in the usages of “ all fours,” and 
experienced in salads ; and Zenobia Septimia, the resolute queen of Palmyra, who was expiating a 
strong suspicion of connivance at the deaths of her husband Odenatus and her minister, the celebra- 
ted Longinus.* This lady completed the list of the crowned heads in the party—His Majesty’s do- 
minions are well supplied with potentates, 

Between the two suicides, Cato of Utica, and Apicius, the renowned epicure, one clothed in a 
simple toga, the other garnished with purple and tissue of gold, sat a bullet-headed, beetle-browed, 
down-looking fellow, dressed in an untanned sheepskin shirt, fastened round his waist by a string of 
twisted weeds. That man, despite his poor attire, was the most especial favorite in the court—merit 
will make its way. He was the antediluvian Erach, who, when engaged as herdsman by Noah, 
contrived to secrete some half dozen wine skins in the ark, unknown to the patriarch. Upon his 
restoration to land, in the joy of his heart, he invited Noah to a jollification. The result is well 
known ; the admiral got three sheets in the wind, and Erach established his claims to the kind con- 
sideration of His Infernal Majesty as the first promulgator of drunkenness after the purification of 
the earth. 

His Majesty likes a friendly game of chance—a little innocent dabbling with the dice—and ac- 
cordingly patronised an extensively-whiskered Spaniard, versed in all the mysteries of monte, and 
the arcana of faro and hazard—crowds of unhappy ghosts in the halls of punishment attested his 
skill, A fellow in a turban also rejoiced in the sunshine of royalty’s smiles—he was a Scotchman, 
and had made an enormous fortune by twice or thrice changing his religion—His Majesty loves free- 
thinkers. 

Diana of Poictiers, who was mistress both to father and son, and Tarpeia, the vestal, who sold 
her country for gold, were endeavoring to cajole an old man out of a handsome diamond ring that 
graced his little finger. The withered anatomy, just arrived from the world above, had passed his 
days in amassing wealth, and his nights in counting it; he suffered his daughter to perish in the 
streets for the want of a millionth part of his yellow god; his wife died broken-hearted ; and his 
son, driven to desperation by the death of his sister and mother, planned the robbery of his father, 
and a flight to other lands. ‘The old man caught him at his gold—he denounced his son, and call- 
ed for help—the young man stabbed him to the heart. Of course, His Majesty invited the indus- 
trious old gentleman to his private table, as a matk of personal esteem. 

A public defaulter, whose little peecadilloes bad ruined a hundred widows and orphans, with our 
fat friend of the conventicle and his partner, the holy Inquisitor, finished the party, excepting the 
amie intime of His Majesty, who sat upon the right hand of royalty, This was no ether than Lady 


* See Bayle, versus Gibbon. 
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Hamilton, (Hygeia,) whose deep devotion to the interests of Pandemonium deserved the honor she 
experienced ; although scandal did hint that her beauty—but, n’importe / 

Midnight had past, and the guests were somewhat blas’s. His Majesty took wine with the 
philosophic felo-de-se, and complimented the Holy Inquisitor upon his new method of illuminating 
the saloons of the infernal palace. The Dominican professed to be an amateur in blazes, from the 
midnight mysteries of the fire-torture, to the wide-spread glory of an aufo-du-fé ; he had recently 
discovered that a well-buttered Dutchman, when dipped in a dish of naptha, burnt with more intense 
were iancy than the old fashioned ignition of an oil-soaked Spaniard, stuck on a three-pronged fork, 

1 placed in the hands of a Titanic image in the centre of the room. The ascetic’s yellow face 
blushed purple at the praise of his “ new light” by the king of fire; and, with a courtier’s tact, he 
bowed to His Majesty’s favorite, the lascivious “Queen of Health,” and requested the honor of a 
hob-nob. The betrayer of Caraccioli accepted the challenge, and drained, with a sigh, a pint goblet 
of the rum in which her immortal Nelson had been embalmed. 

~ “Rochester, sing us a Bacchanalian,” said His Infernalness, after a distressing pause. 

_ His Majesty spoke in the English tongue, which had become the fashionable, indeed, the only 

ge used in the realm of purgatory; this regulation was established in consequence of the 
prevalence of that tongue in almost every part of the globe, the result of the preponderating influ- 
ence of the Anglo-Saxon race; and also to prevent a recurrence of that indescribable mixture of 
al which, for many centuries, had rendered the lower regions as confused a scene as the 
tower of Babel on a pay day. 

“Sing us a Bacchanalian” said His Infernalness. 

« Not I, I faith,” said the licensed favorite. “A song of mine would be thrown away upon ye 
dullards and dotards as you are. Even the ladies are blinking like a newly plunged defunct, up- 
used to the flare of our Phiegethon. Let Erach sing the diluvial howl, wherewith he was wont to 
rouse his brother beasts. Juggy, my black prince, smite the gong for some mote cigars, and pul 
Apicius by the nose; he has done naught but sleep since we removed him from that delicious 
of broiled bones, Diney, my pet, shall we lip the crystal together? Parson, ask the Turkish 
Caledonian to make a Jong arm, and pass the wine across that specimen of royal obesity, who is too 
drunk even to boat the vinous. Governor, your port is as fiery as the harbor of Hades. What 
the devil—beg pardon ! curse those cacu-demons, they have left the door open.” 

A current of sulphurous vapor rushed through the open portal, bearing on its cloudy stream the 
following exquisite sounds, delivered with a nasal drawl, and a most independent disregard of time 


and tune. 


Yankee doodle, doodle, dandy, 

Corn-stalk rum, right slick and handy ; 
Indgian pudding, and green peach pie, 

And, it takes me to make the fried clams fly ! 


At the end of the verse, a strange lanky figure appeared in the doorway, and after a moment’s 
survey of the party, stalked into the room, and placed himself before one of the fire-placeg, re- 
moving the dexter and sinister tails of his coat, that his seat of honor might enjoy the grateful 
warmth. A pair of blue cotton, trowsers, rather short in the legs—a coat of ancient make and 
liberal fulness-—a broad rimmed straw hat, with long sandy hair streaming from under, small cun- 
ning looking eyes of restless brilliancy, high cheek bones, large eats, and an extensive mouth, made 
up the component parts of this unexpected visiter. 

“ How d’ye dew, folks,” said the stranger, puffing away at a long cigar; “is the boss devil to 

m - ‘ 
neta Majesty looked sulphur and saltpetre at the intruder. “ Reptile!” he exclaimed, in a voice of 
thunder, that rumbled and reverberated in the depths of a pit without a bottom; “ who are you, that 
you dare intrude upon our sacred privacy ?” 

«“ Whew,” said the stranger, “ don’t tear your shirt! why, what on airth és the use of your goin’ 
off at half cock in that-a-way? What do you jump for afore your spurred? there aint setch an al- 
mighty occasion for you to get your dander so awfully riz, jist as if you was goin’ to burst your 
biler, Seein’ that your climate’s rather of the warmest, it would only be doin’ the civil thing if 
you jist said, Mister, toe your mark, and take your bitters.” 

«“ Worm! hence to your appointed place in the yawning gulf! there, in the hottest flame—” 

« Waell, I guess not!” drawled out the man, with imperturbable calmness, “I’ve got my ticket, 
mister, from the reg’lar agent, and I don’t choose a berth so nigh the enjine.” 

His Majesty foamed at the mouth as he rose from his chair, and there was a strong smell of brim; 
stone. But the lovely relict of the Neapolitan ambassador threw herself into one of her most cap- 

ing attitudes (by the way, she was the original inventor and performer of the living statues) 

d with fascinating endearments, requested “ the gentleman in black” not to agitate his guests, or 
expose his temper, on the evening of his natal day. His Majesty acknowledged the power of the 
eonqueror, and with a burning kiss, promised to accede to her request. 
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“Take off your hat, my frien}, and stand from before the fire,” said Lady Hamilton, in ber 
blandest tone. “You are in the presence of His Majesty, the sovereign of these realms,” 

« Wall, its all right, I dessay,if you say so; but, to hum, where I hail from, we aint been brought 
up to be afeard of majesties, no how you can fix it. And now, that the boss has cooled off a bit, 
jist to let, him see that I’m not proud, I don’t care if I do, licker some, for I’m powerful diy, now. I 
tell you. Here, you sir in the sheet, hand us over the old rye.” This order was addressed to Cato, 
who sat behind a decante: of the real aurum potabile, a present to His Majesty from his friend 
Vulcan. 

“I’ve drinked better stuff than that, I swan, at a three center in Bosting, before the striped 
swine cut up his shines—and now,” said he, slapping the king of Numidia on his back, “and now, 
you nigger, get me some fire for a cigar.” ‘The offended potentate dashed his brawny fist into the 
stranger’s bread-basket with a force that drove him the whole length of the saloon, and brought him 
np on his beam ends, against the black marble wall of the mansion, 

« Look here, boss; do you sanctify your niggers in setch didoes? I don’t know the latitude of 
this place, but I guess by the heat its rayther too far south for you to go the abolition ticket: there- 
fore if the nigger is a free nigger, and any feller here can certify that the nigger can plank up if 
he’s cast, I’m darned if I don’t streak it to the Squire’s, hot foot, and sue the nigger right out—if 
I don’t I wish I may be skinned.” 

The parson and the gambler hastened to pick him up, and a whisper from the latter cooled the 
stranger’s wrath. 

“« Why, deu tell! another majesty, eh ’—King o’ the niggers! Waell, my daddy taught me the 
vally of that old sayin’, “ When you're at Rome,” you know, and if the darkev’s good enough for 
you, I recking he’ll dew for me too, 8o, let’s licker again any how. Look here, mister, hapd us 
that there calabash, will you? it seems full of eomethin’ good, that’s a fact.” 

Rochester handed him an oval drinking vessel, holding about half a gallon; it was the skull of 
the. first fratricide / the most valuable and the most ancient of His Majesty’s jewels. This pre- 
cious cup was curiously carved, and rimmed with gold, embossed with sparkling gems; but im the 
centre of the bone, a spot of living fire outshone the lustre of the rubies, and told the doom of the 
first born, and the origin of the infernal power over the sons of the earth. 

The stranger lifted the bowl to his lip; it was brimming with glorious, Madeira (the fire wine,) 
and proposed the following sentiment—* May the present moment be the worst in our lives,” 

«“ What news do you bring from the world above us?” 

“ Waell, things are kinder dullish ; cotting’s down some, and speeshy powerful short, now I tell 
you. But I recking you've a right smart chance of learnin’ what’s goin’ on up stairs, for I squirmed 
off in setch a plaguy hurry, that I fetched this mornin’s penny paper along in my pocket.” 

“ A penny paper!” said Rochester, recollecting “the Public Intelligencer,” the first paper pub- 
lished in England, the scheme of his brother courtier, Sir Roger L’Estrange. 

“ A pENNy rarer! a newspaper for the people, and sold for a penny !”’ exclaimed the Inquisitor, 
looking ever the journal,—< The ruinous effect of general education! I foresee a moral revolution, 
if this matter is allowed to proceed. Had we permitted our believers a knowledge of letters, the 
holy office would not have continued long in existence. May it please your Majesty to cast your 
royal eyes this way; I grieve to utter the afflicting tidings—posterity has invented a penny press, 
devoted to the spread of knowledge, advocating the cause of the many, and opposed to the prescrip- 
tive rights of our choicest friends. 

“ We are aware of that matter, Sir Dominican, and I confess that at first, the scheme gave us 
some uneasiness, as threatening destruction to our interest. But we have taken means to counter- 
act the effect for a while; we have sent our clients into the arena, and placed them at the head of 
various cheap papers of our own advocacy,—this will somewhat disgust the terrenes with the penny 
press, and advance our tenets meanwhile, We have been strangely linked wilh the press from 
its earliest existence,” continued His Majesty, with an infernal smile. “When Faust of Mentz dis- 
seminated the discovery, made by Koster of Harlem, the monks foolishly asserted that the printer had 
formed a covenant with ourself—tbat we had instructed him in the art of reduplicating copies, The 
idiots! they were so irate at the printer's interference with their monopoly of manuscripts, which 
his invention rendered useless, that they forgot in their wrath that we were not the person likely. to 
assist in the circulation of the unmentionable book,—on the contrary, knowing that each creak of 
the press weakened our influence with mankind, we have been exceedingly severe with every typo- 
graphical convict assigned to our charge. Besides, our Faust, the metaphysician, was a student at 
Wittenberg on the Elbe, not a tradesman at Mentz upon the Rhine, And it certainly was a great 
mistake in our friends, the Monks, to imagine that we were originally the printers’ devil.” 

Every body laughed at this infernal joke, as in duty bound; and Lady Hamilton playfully tapped 
the Satanic cheek. 

“«“ Why, this is an American paper,” said Rochester, to the stranger. “You are a native of the 
United States, I suppose?” 

“The rael grit, by jinks! I was hatched in Washington county, Varmount, and raised all about 
the green mountings thereaway.” 
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“ Your little place is getting on pretcy well, considering, is it not ?” said the Inquisitor. 

“ A leetle place! waell, you dew make short metre of the universal Yankee nation, by gosh! I 
kelkilate that the United States is about the tallest kind of country the hull world ever did see, and 
its agoin to be greater than she ever will see! Why, its first chop! it would puzzle a Philadelphia 
lawyer to pint out the latitude of eny thing like it in all creation; and I reckon the hull thousands 
0’ books in the old Harvard aint got no ancient history of no place, thats not actilly a mere flea bite 
to our glorious land of liberty, rale complete.” 

“ Sacrilegious brawler,” said Cato, “insult not the ashes of past ages! The human eye will not 
again behold the equal of old Rome!” 

“ Can your newly built cities vie with the glory of the wondrous Tadmor of the Desert, the splen- 
did Palmyra?” said Zenobia, with a sneer. 

“« Will their fortifications compete with the walls of Troy? Can their commerce rank with that 
of Carthage?” enquired Tarpeia, who claimed a descent from “Eneas. 

“Is Babylon nothing? is ‘lyre nothing’? is Jerusalem nothing!” asked Nebuchadnezzar, indig- 
nantly, mixing another jug of punch. 

“ Have you any thing as pretty as Naples, the city of enchantment?” lisped His Majesty’s fair 
friend. 

“ Or delicious Paris?” sighed the French lady. 

“ Or, old Rochester '” said the English earl; “ with my bluff castle overhanging the rapid stream 
of the Medway—a charming bit for an artist, parson, I assure you.” 

“ Waell, I’m darned if we cun’t accommodate the hull on ye,” said the Yankee. “ Why, folks, 
we've got a Rome, and a Palmyra, and a Troy, and a Carthage tew, I guess; and a Babylon, and 
a Tyre, and a Jerusalem, and a Naples, and a Paris, and a spic-and-span new Rochester, by gauly. 
You thought to fix my flint by calling out your confounded big names, and I'll be swizzled if Uncle 
Sam aint got the keownterparts on ’em in one state alone,—York state, tew; now, if we can beat 
all creation, both old and new, with one state only, I’d like to make an innquirry what we can’t do 
with twenty-six on ’em, and three tarryterries ’most as big ?”’ 

The guests stared at one another with surprise, but no one ventured to contradict the Yankee. 

“ Does your land revel in the glad beams of the red sun as potently as the brown fields of Nu- 
midia ?” enquired Jugurtha. 

“ Or, has it the advantages of the cool mountain breezes of old Scotia?” said the apostate. 

« Or, can it boast of the genial clime of Estremadura?” said the Inquisitor. 

“ Jist whichever you choose to pick out, folks, now, that’s a fact; for there’s eyery kinder sorter 
climate in Uncle Sam’s country, if you only know where to dip for it.” 

“ Hark’ee, my friend,” said Apicins, with a denti-scalp delicately poised between the right thumb 
and forefinger, while with the left arm, he lazily lifted himself up from the couch, “how do you 
exist in that new world? Have you any thing decent in way of edulia? Have you the exqui- 
site woodcock, which some call the attagena of Ionia! have you the white-breasted turkey of 
Phrygia, the gallus Numidica? have you the mushroom, or boletus, which my friend Nerc truly 
called the relish of the gods? do you send to Ravenna for asparagus? to Anglia for the delicate 
oyster?” 

“ Waell, I guess not; we grow the hull biling of those fixins you’ve named, and what don’t grow 
pretty clever, we mannyfacter.” 

“ Have you the luscious murena or lamprey’? the Melian crane, or the Ambracian kid ?” 

« We've shoals of shad, hull rafts of canvass-back ducks, and no end of tarrapins.” 

“Do your Senators, as in old Rome, present at their feasts dishes of peacocks’ tongues and 
nightingales’ brains? do they quaff the old Falernian wine, cooled in golden vases, with rosebuds 
floating on the vinous sea, gathering and giving odors rare ?” 

“ Why, our senators go the big figger on fried oysters and whiskey punch. There would soon 
be a pretty considerable muss of a tea party, if you asked any of our folks to sup off setch a stupid 
matter as nightingals brains! but for eatin’ and drinkin’ it happifies me to say that we bang the 
bush! Look at our venison, and black-fish, and white-fish, and lobsters, and soft crabs, and grouse, 
and other game—and what in natur’ can ekil our mint julap, which grows spontaceously from 
Maine to Georgia. I never yet saw the feller that did not like a mint julap. Gosh, the tears are 
streakin’ down the corners of my mouth now at the very thought!” 

« By the great Bacchus, sire, you must import these necessaries for your friends! or, stay, give 
me a furlough of a month, and let me visit, in a modern shape, this new imperial world, and revel 
in the joys of its untasted wonders.” 

“T too,” said Cato, “ would roam once more on earth, to observe the manner of these modern 
tribes,—these chosen sons of liberty, whose rapid progress in the rank of nations excites a universal 
wonder.” 

« And I—and I—and I—” resounded through the room. 

His Majesty who had been toying with the representative of Hygeia, suddenly rose in his 
place, and bent a diabolical glance upon all who were seber enough to meot his gare. “Why de 
you insult my hospitality by desiring impessible things '” 
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« What is impossible?” responded the saucy Rochester. “It is now a matter of history that 
individuals of divers nations have been allowed to quit your dominions, and return to the earth; it 
matters not whether they came voluntarily or no, the fact is still the same. Here‘are some three 
or four of your most intimate and personal friends desire a few days holiday; why should you 
tyrannically deny them the liberty which you have previously granted to strangers? Come, come, 
your Majesty, no damned nonsense now! I want To Go, for I’m tired of this eternal infernal 
stewing at home—and a holiday will do me good.” 

His Majesty smiled at the impudence of his favorite, and of course the whole party then burst 
inte a roar of laughter. When the cachinnation had subsided, His Infernalness said,—“<In olden 
times, when our dominion was not so extensive as it is now, we were compelled to admit the visita- 
tions of various terrenes, to our decided disadvantage. That fellow, Orpheus, made a fool of him- 
self—to be sure, he must originally have been rather soft to think of voluntarily coming to hell in 
the first place, and for the very stupid purpose of fetching back his wife, in the second place. In 
the third place he was foolish enough to violate our injunctions, and thence was torn to pieces. We 
don’t mean to say that we regret his death, because he has made a capital leader of our quadrille 
band ever since—but we mention his case to exhibit the dangers of a passage back from our do- 
minions. Ulysses and neas, to be sure, behaved very well, but they brought letters of introduc- 
tion from my relatives: but Pythagoras, who wished to retutn for a few years for the purpose of 
establishing his metempsychosis, told some ungentlemanly tales of various of our boarders of good 
worldly repute. Then again, our friend Hercules, who is, in fact, our nephew, did not do the civil 
thing in stealing away our pet dog; if he had not returned Cerberus to his post at our gate, we 
should have given him a thirteenth labor rather harder than the whole of his other twelve. That 
fellow, Dante, too, was allowed a peep, promising to write our nation’s history; but his book did 
us an injury by frightening people into the narrow path, It was strange that we never could estab- 
lish a claim to that old blind friend of yours, Rochester,—that severe scoundtel, Milton, who scrib- 
bled so many bitter things about us and our connections. But to your request; if we give permis- 
sion, we cannot accompany you, for the number of arrivals daily exceeds our present means of 
disposal. There are, too, some individuals in this party, that we dare not trust out of sight—our 
friend, the renegade, will excuse us. Erach, and our royal brothers, are too drunk to understand 
the question ;—we cannot spare our reverend friends, nor the faro dealer, for we must have our 
usual game at whist every evening, and we perceive that Queen Zenobia is the only lady possessing 
enough curiosity to dare the dangers of the terranean trip. To her, then, and to our lord of 
Rochester, to our royal brother Jugurtha, to the Roman philosopher, and his Sybaritish countrymen, 
we grant a fortnight’s furlough, reminding them that if they exceed that time, they will be warmly 
reprimanded for their deficiency.” 

“ Look here, boss; I guess your friends don’t know the travel of the United States; unless they’ve 
got me for a guide, they’ll be wracked, stock and fluke—now I'll tote them all abeout, if you'll 
jist pay my expenses and rig me out in a new suit of clothes.” 

His Majesty, seeing that it was the general wish to include the Yankee in the party, gave con- 
sent, consigning him to the care of the king of Numidia, who was to be responsible for his reap- 
pearance in Hades, 

“ Ere you retire, the respective characters of modern date, which it is necessary for you to assume, 
must be appointed, and means provided for your trip. We have several friends in the various 
banks throughout the States, who will gladly cash our check. Farewell, then, for the night. To- 
morrow at noon, we shall personally inspect your departure in Charon’s boat for New York, by 
the wuter passage of Hell Gate.” 


END OF PART FIRST. 


—-__— 

FEBRUARY. 
The robin now, by hungry want made bold, Yet soften the froze soil for furrowing plough ; 
Flies the bare fields of grainless, leafless dearth, | The faint, love-breathing voice of young-eyed 
For where fat plenty doth unloese his girth ; Spring 
The wood-owi hoots from his obscure, lone hold ; | Calls to he N ymphs, who stir in their oaks now 
The cattle moan and tremble in the fold; At the first woodlark’s wilder carolling; 
The dog, that crouches on the blazing hearth, | And Culture prunes the old and youngling trees, 
Shivers to hear the bellowing winds’ wild mirth; | Whether excrescent, rude, or maimed by snow or 





The mows mek gradually; the rains beat cold, breeze. 
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Tx invisible narrator continued. Robustus left Rome with contending feelings in his heart: re- 
gret. at leaving hia Lema behind him, and joy at. having an opportunity of adding tohis stock of that 
bauble-—military glory—for which men of all ranks, in all ages, have. sought with an enthusiasm. so 
impense as to put even that of the Alchymist to shame. 

Already our hero was the acknowledged superior of the empive as a gladiator. His recent chef d’- 
@uere had capped the climax of his fame in. that science, and no farther laurels could. be won in it; 
wwe sailor who has wiled to the topmost poiut of the mast, he could ascend: no 

anotber kind of fame was before him, the green avenues to. which were open, inviting 
twead therein, and distinguish himself by a bearing in the field equal to his skill and courage 
arena. 
prospect. was indeed dazzling ; but as the brilliant visage of Sol himself is. not without ite 
spots, so algo. was the path of Robustus partially clouded. He could not leave Rome without bidding 
farewell, perhaps for ever, to. his beloved Lema, Coarse as was the character ef his love for the 
patrician’s daughter, sfid/ love tf was, sprung from the same common source with the more refined 
passions of more cultivated gallants; and he could not abandon her with indifference any more than 
he could refuse to leave Rome with impunity, under the circumstances in which he was.then. - 

Robustys. was attached, in the march into Gaul, to that famous body of Cesar’s troops, the 

Laciox, with which he declared himself ready to march against the whole German army of Ariovis- 
tus, at a, time when exaggerated reports by the Gauls cencerning the ferocity and prowess of the 
German barbariens had stricken a panic to the very heart of the Roman army, and promised almost 
its. dismemberment ; which was only dissipated by the bold and decided conduct and impressive 
eloquence of Cesar; who, at the head of his troops, marched against the enemy, and after some 
maneuvres, forced the German prince to come to an action, in which he routed his whole army with 
terrible slaughter, eighty thousand Germans falling, and Ariovistus himself escaping with great diff- 
culty. 
Robustus had been promoted to the post of a centurion in the Tenth Legion, and his good be- 
havior soon won distinction, He bore a conspicuous part in the battle with the Belgians at. the 
Axona, showing great address in his plans for intercepting the march of theenemy when in unfawor- 
able situations. In the tremendous slaughter succeeding thatengagement, when the enemy were in 
full, flight, each division towards their own home, the position of Robustus forbade his participating, 
or he would no doubt have performed his full share of that severe but strictly war-like labor. 

The next march of our hero, (says the narrator,) was into the country of the Ambiani, who.sub- 
mitted at once on, the approach of the Roman Eagles. But the Nervians, against whom the Roman 
aums were then turned, submitted not so easily. They were a hardy race, and singular in their habits, 
allowing no resort of merchants to their cities, nor the importation of wines and other articles tend- 
ing to promote luxury; so that they were entirely unacquainted with the refinements of the age, 
but were men of warlike spirit. Expecting the march of the Romans, they had placed all, their 
women and such as were unfit to bear arms, in a place of safety, inaccessible by reason of the marshes 
that surrounded it; and had been joined by several bands of neighboring tribes. Having posted 
themselves on the bank of the Lambrus, opposite to the side on which the Romans were approaching, 
they awaited the issue, with their main force concealed in a wood which crowned the top of the 
gentle ascent from the river, and a few troops of horse only exposed to view. 

The Roman camp was laid on the other side of the river, on ground similar to that occupied by 
the Nervians and their allies. But before the camp was properly occupied or the fortifications prepared, 
the enemy, encouraged by the reports of some spies, marched to the attack. Then Cesar displayed 
the qualities of an able general in a manner sufficient, if he had never fought another battle, to em- 
balm his name in the hearts of his people. Consummate ability was necessary, all the parts of a 
general being thrown on his hands at once: to erect the standard, which was the signal to fly to arms ; 
to proclaim the battle by the sound of trumpet; to draw off the soldiers from the works ; to recall 
those sent on various errands ; to encourage his men and give the word of onset. These duties were 
performed as only a Csar could have performed them. 

Running to encourage his men, the Roman general fell in with the Tenth Legion. Exhorting 
them to exert their wonted bravery, and sustain the assault as became Roman soldiers, he gave the 

to So great was the impetuosity of the Nervians, however, that much confusion. pre- 
among their invaders, and magy soldiers had not time even to put on their armor. The 
Ninth and Tenth Legions of the Romans were particularly distinguished in the action, and their 
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determined resistance to the enemy and bravery in returning their attacks, bad much influence in 
turning the fortune of the day. Having driven back the Atrebatians, (the division with which it was 
their fortune to engage,) they slew great numbers as they attempted to cross the river, and even 
when the remnant, having reached a place of comparative advantage, attempted resistance, they were 
again obliged to fly. 

Other parts of the field were more hotly contested, and the conflict lasted several hours; but at 
length the victory was completely gained by the undaunted and persevering valor of the Romans— 
among whom none had shown more bravery and address than Robustus, who, as mankind pay more 
veneration at all times to those who are famous for destroying their race than to the benefactors of 
it, was admirably calculated to be an idol, especially among those who were his compainions in tur- 
moil and slaughter. A circumstance occurred duiing the fight, which, coming to Casar’s ears, 
brought our hero at once into the notice of his general. ‘There was in the same legion with Robus- 
tus a man named Varenus,* who thirsted to measure himself in war-like conduct with our hero, as 
Lucullus had to meet him in the arena. He and Robustus were perpetually disputing with one 
another the pre-eminence in courage. In the heat of the battle, Varenus said to Robustus, “ what 
hinders you now, or what more glotious opportunity would you desire of signalizing your bravery ? 
This, this is the day for deciding the controversy between us.” At these words, he rushed amidst 
the thickest of the Gauls; nor did Robustus decline the challenge ; but thinking his honor at stake, 
followed at some distance. Varenus darted his javelin at the enemy, and transfixed a Gaul who was 
coming furward to engage him, and who falling dead, the multitude advanced to cover him with 
their shields, and all poured their darts on Varenus, giving him no time to retire. A javelin pierced 
his shield and stuck fast in his belt. This accident entangling his right hand, prevented his drawing 
his sword, and gave the enemy time to surround him. But Robustus flew to his assistance, when 
immediately the Gauls, quitting Varenus, fancying the dart had despatched him, all turned on Ro- 
bustus. He met them with his sword drawn, charged them hand to hand, and having laid one dead 
at his feet, drove the rest back; but, pursuing with too much eagerness, stepped into a hole, and fell 
down. Varenus in his turn hastened to extricate him, and both together, after having slain a .oul- 
titude of Gauls, receited the applause of their legion at the close of the battle. 

That evening Cesar was in his tent, surrounded by his most trusty followers. It was then he first 
put on the cloak he wore when Brutus’ dagger pierced his heart, “even at the base of Pompey’s 
statue,” as the Avon bard has it; the cloak of which Mark Antony said in his lamentation :— 


You all do know this mantle ; I remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it on; 

*T was on a summer’s evening in his tent: 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 


If ever Cesar’s heart throbbed with that love a military commander feels for his followers, it was 
on this occasion. Never had men borne themselves with more fortitude, courage, and energy. The 
Ninth and Tenth Legions particularly had attracted his attention, and he had listened with pleasure 
to the relation of the rivalry of Robustus and Varenus, Ordering them both to his presence : 

“ Friends,” said he, “ it is by rewarding merit that your general seeks to attach his men to their 
duty. I have not been displeased to heat of your dispute and exceedingly noble bearing. You shall 
feel my confidence. You, Varenus, shall have a post near my person ; and you, Robustus, I com 
mission to bear thia packet to the senate at Rome!” 

Never were two individuals better pleased with thei: fortune. Robustus was delighted with the 
prospect of again, perhaps, meeting his Lema; and Varenus had arrived at the summit of his ansbi- 
tion 


Receiving the charge with a profound reverence, Robustus prepared to set out on his journey ; but 
those who witnessed the smile with which Cwsar reached him the packet, might have seen in it an 
expression of supreme contempt for the body to which, with the dissimalation of corrupt ambitian, 
he addressed a friendly letter, apprising them of the success of the Roman arms, 

To say that Robustus flew on the wings of love would be to use a most common expression; but 
what other will convey an idea of the haste with which he bore the general’s despatch te Rome? 
We cannot compare his transit to that of the whistling locomotive; for they had none of those 
engines in that day and generation. Suffice it to say, that the time occupied by the lover, (for as 
such we must now consider him,) bore about the same proportion to that usually takem for the 
journey, as the famous letter of Cesar some years after—“ Veni, vidi, rici”—did to the usual length 
of a military bulletin. Arrived at Rome, the commission of his general was at once executed, when 
the attention of Robustus was turned to a meeting with Lema. 

The garden of the wealthy and proud patrician was reached soon after the shades of evening had 
descended to wrap their sable folds around the last gleams of daylight, and enshroud them in the pall 
of a counterfeit of death, until Aurora should come tripping from the east again to set them at liberty. 


* This anecdote is authentic, but the circumstances occurred at a subsequent battle. The parties 
were T. Pulfio and L. Varenus, Sa 
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Robustus stood by the wall, and his heart, which had never changed a throb in the death scenes of 
the arena or the mélée of the several battles, or even in the still more unnerving presence of his 
general, almost misgave him, But to retreat were misery, and with a leap like that of the young 
steed, when he first plays on the green sward of spring, he cleared the wall, and in a stride or two 
reached the summe:-house well known as the favorite resort of Lema, A female form reclined pen- 
sively in the arbor, gazing listlessly out at a sparkling fountain whose silver-drops, cast from the 
beaks of a hundred birds, and the mouths of a hundred serpents and a hundred fishes, sculptured of 
the finest marble, danced a perpetual holiday of mirth, and were now rendered beautifully transpa- 
rent by the rays of Luna which fell upon them from the eastern sky, in the calm and stillness of an 
Italian night. 

A rustling in the shrubbery disturbed the thoughtful maid, and, looking round, she espied the in- 
truder. Her first impulse was to scream for assistance, but ere she could articulate a word she knew 
her lover, and the next moment was in his arms. Soon his story was told; but hope seemed to be 
as far from them as ever ; and after lingering long, perhaps longer than was prudent, they separated, 
with an understanding that the next night should witness another meeting, but without having 
formed any plan of consummating their wishes. 

But that second meeting never took place, as the lovers had arranged. As Robustus leaped from 
the garden, the slave who was closing the great gate discovered him, and gave pursuit, in which Ro- 
bustus was soon overtaken by the superior swiftness of his more agile pursuer. Little did the slave 
gain by the chase, however, as one blow of Robustus’ hand felled him to the earth ; but ere he could 
resume his flight a band of several slaves arrived, and by their numbers overpowering him, conveyed 
him to the luxurious residence of the patrician. 

With an unroffled countenance and unstricken heart the warrior-lover was dragged before the 
stern father of his lady-love. The patrician was seated on a rich cushion of velvet and gold, dress- 
ed in robes that royalty itself might have worn without derogating from its dignity ; but he knew 
not who was the prisoner befure him, nor how deep the wounds the act of his punishment would in- 
flict on the heart of his daughter. ’ 

“ Minion,” said Stephano Reuddi, “ how camest thou in my garden? How darest thou to tread 
that forbidden ground ?” 

“T scorn a falsehood,” said the prisoner ; “ and thou shalt know the truth, proud man ; be assured, 
then, that I am the most perfect gladiator in Rome, and the chosen and trusty messenger of Cesar !” 

“ What, Robustus !” 

“The same—the lover of thy daughter!” 

Darker and darker was the frown that lowered on the brow of the patrician, and sat there as a 
brooding ow! perches on some rough rock that overhangs the mountain’s side. 

“ Did’st thou dare, slave, to meet my daughter in the garden?” 

“ The heart of a true lover will brave any danger to meet the object of its chaste and holy regard.” 

“ Bind him, menials!” exclaimed Reudui, in a towering storm of rage—*“ bind him, and to the 
dungeon instantly.” 

“ Back, back,” said Robustus—* approach at your peril!” 

But what could one single und unarmed man do against the odds of the horde of slaves who were 
now armed to take charge of him? He was powerless, and the domestic lictors were surrounding 
his symmetrical and muscular limbs with cords, when a sudden change came over the scene. 

Seizing a weapon, Robustus violently struggled to regain his liberty. One of the slaves he killed 
instantly ; but the rest, simultaneously drawing their weapons, rushed on him at once, and he was 
borne to the feet of the patrician, when a sword pierced his light tunic, and penetrating his body, 
opened a huge passage for the escape of the vital spirit. The blood flowed freely, and Robustus was 
near his last breath, when the door of the apartment burst open, and Lema rushed in! 

Pale were her features, and agonized their expression, but a peculiar fire lighted up her dark, ex- 
pressive eyes. She stood a moment at the entrance to contemplate the scene, as if she could scarce- 
ly realize its horror, when gazing on her father and then on the half-bound and dying lover, the full 
and dread reality crowded on her mind. But she fainted not, as at the arena. The superabundance 
of horror nerved her heart, and casting a withering look at the patrician, she sprang, with the bound 
of the tigress in defence of her young, to the body of Robustus, 7 ‘ 

The father was horror-stricken and speechless, and would gladly have called back to life the dying 
man before him. 

Robustus knew that his love hung over him, and a faint smile illumined his features as he drew 
his last breath, with his breast leaning on her own. A shriek from the lips of Lema, when she knew 
the warrior’s heart was still, rang through the palace of the patrician. But her light was gone out, 
and the world was dark—too dark for her longer to remain in it, the victim of a proud and tyranni- 
cal father; and ere the slaves could interfere, she had grasped the sword which had put to death her 
lover, and plunged it to the heart on which his image was indelibly impressed ! 

So ended the tragical history of Robustus and Lema, and the narrator was again, according to the 
very true theory of the Metempsychosis, left to wander in search of a bosomin which to instal itself. 
The farther narration of its adventures is deferred to another number. 
































FABLES 


IN RHYME. 


FROM THE POLISH OF ARCHBISHOP KRASICKI! 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 


THE TALLOW-CANDLE AND THE TORCH. 


A TALLOW-CANDLE and a torch 
Both in a narrow place 
Were lighted, when the first began 
To speak, with fancied grace. 
“ Fear not the dark, my glimmering brother, 
My light shall all the darkness smother.” 


THE FOOL AND 


A fool one day a wise man asked 
What good there was in learning, 
If it improved one’s happiness 
And aught diminished mouming; 
E’er mended coats, or broiled a goose ; 
In short, what was its aim or use? 


“ Fool !” said the torch, “ and thinkest thou 
That all the world are blind 

That thy pretensions will deceive 
A sensible mankind ? 

Or that they do no difference know, 

| *T wixt my bright light, and thy faint glow !” 








THE SAGE. 


At first the sage refused to speak, 
But for a long time pressed, 
| In angry words, yet courteous tones 
This answer apt expressed : 
\“ It becomes us, this its chieftest rule, 
To give no answer to a fool!” 


THE TORTOISE AND THE MOUSE. 


A tortoise crawling o'er the plain, 
Bearing her shelly house, 
Met, ’fore she long had travelled, 
A fat and pompous mouse, 
Who said “ I pity one past telling, 
Who hath to carry such a dwelling.” 


“ Reserve your pity, pray my friend,” 
The tortoise calm replied, 
“ And hie you to the palaces 
Of man, to bloat your pride ; 
Though mine is formed of clumsy bone, 
And is not handsome—'tis my own.” 





THE HAUGHTY RAT. 


Upon the altar, daring mass, 

One Sabbath morn there sat, 
Surrounded by admiring friends, 

A consequential rat. 
“ For me,” said he, “the incense floats, 
And peal yon swelling organ-notes.” 


E’en as he spoke, the incense-cloud, 
Borne by the summer-breeze, 
Came curling o’er the altar-top, 
And made his rat-ship sneeze. 
Hearing the sound, a wary cat 
| Leaped up—adieu! my haughty rat! 


THE CAT AND HOUND. 


A pussy who in corner sat, 
Devouring dainty mice, 

Was by a mighty stag-hound asked, 
Why lived she not more nice? 

Said he, “I eat no mice-like gear, 

But seize and slay the stately deer.” 


| The cat replied with modest look, 
«I grant my mice are small, 
| But please my friend to recollect, 
That J consume them all ; 
Preferring for myself a mouse, 
To better for my master’s house.” 





SHAKSPEARE’S JEST BOOK. 


: 


We have in our possession a singular “ lytel buke,” of great rarity and value, originally pub- 
lished in the time of king Henry the Eighth, entitled 


% Sales, and quicke ansiveres, very mery, and pleasant to rede. 


The only known copy of the original edition is now in the collection of the Marquis of Bland. 
ford, who obtained it at the dispersion of the celebrated Roxburghe Club of bibliographers. One 
modern edition, and that a limited one, was printed in the year 1814, not for public circulation, but 
merely as a literary curiosity. The editor of this edition, which bore the name we have prefixed 
to our article, affirms that the work in question was generally known in Shakspeare’ s time, under 
the title of “The Hundred Merry Tales ;” in reference to the number of stories and jests which it 
originally contained. He also contends, and with great plausibility, that this little volume is the 
one from which Benedick, in “ Much Ado about Nothing,” accused Beatrice of stealing all her 
“good wit.” The analysts of the text of our bard, the paltry minds who arrogated the office o/ 
explainers and annotators of the master spirit, affirm that Shakspeare meant Boccaccio’s “ Decame- 
ron,” or “ Les Cent Nouvelles,” when he alluded to the “ Hundred Merry Tales.” 

“They are not sources from whence the lively Beatrice could have derived her sarcastic quips and 
lively repartees, as they consist principally in amorous stories; many of them, in the latter, termi- 
nating tragically. Neither does it appear that either of these works appeared sufliciently early in 
an English dress, Shakspeare would of course refer to a book of jests then in the hands of every 
one; and it must be confessed that the present collection was a more probable source for Beatrice 
to obtain her ‘quips and cranks’ than either the «Cent Nouvelles’ or the ‘ Decameron.’ ” 

It is curious that this little volume should have escaped the diligence of the many editors who 
have presumed to give the world their opinions of the text of Shakspeare—it is a wonderful evi- 
dence of its rarity. 

In looking through its pages we recognise many an old acquaintance, the originals of various 
farces and excellent stories, generally reputed as the work of well-known authors. We shall con- 
tent ourself with copying a few of the “ Merye Tales,” in the present number of our Magazine, in 
way of sample, promising to refer again to this pleasant bit of antiquity. Excepting the substitn. 
tion of the Roman character for the old black letter, we shall present a fac-simile of the quaint 
language, faulty construction, and mis-spelling of this curious and unique collection of jests, which 
professes to have been 


1 Emprinted at Rondon in Piete Strete in the house of Thomas Berthelet nere to the 
Eundite, at the sypgne of Ducrece. IT Cum prfuflegfo. 


The reader, unaccustomed to antique orthography, will observe that the letters U and V are in- 
differently used in each other's places; and that y generally fills the place of i, which letter in its 
turn frequently displaces the simple consonant j.— 


q Of mayster Vauasour and Turpin his man. 


§ Marsrxr Vauasour sometyme a iudge of Englande hadde a seruaunt with hym called Turpin: 
whiche had done hym semuyce many yeres, wheifore he came vnto his mayster on a tyme, and 
sayde to hym on thie wyse: Syr | haue done you setuice longe, wherfare | pray you gyue me 
somwhat to helpe mein myn old age. Turpin, quod he, thou sayst trouthe, and hereon I have 
thought many a tyme: I wyll tell the, whet thou shalt do. Nowe shortly } must ride vp to Lon- 
don, and if thou wilt beare my costes thether: I wyll surely gyne the suche a thing, that shall be 
worth to theam hundred peunde. I am conteate,quod Turpin. So all the waye as he rode Turpm 
payd his costes, tyll they came to theyr last lodginge: and there after souper he cam to his mayster 
and sayde: Sir I have born your costes hitherto, as ye badde me: nowe I pray you let me se, what 
thynge hit is, that shulde be worthe an hundred pounde to me. Dyd I promise the suche a thinge, 
quod his maister? ye forsoth, quod Turpin. Shewe me thy wrythinge, quod maister Vauasour. | 
haue none, sayde Turpin. Than thou arte lyke to haue nothinge sayde his maister. And lerne 
this at me: whan so ever thou makest a bargayne with a man, loke that thou take a sure wrytgnge, 
and be well ware howe thou makest a wrytynge to any man. This poynte hath vayled mean 
hundred pounde in. my dayes: and so hit may the. Whan Turpin sawe there was nape other re- 
medy, he helde him selfe contente. Qn the morowe Turpin taryed a lytelle behynde his magster 
to reken with the hostes, where they laye: and of her he borowed so moche meney on his maystess 
skarlet cloke, as drewe ta all the costes that they spente by the waye. Mayster Vauasour had nat 
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ryden past ii. myle but that it began to rayne: wherfore he calledd his cloke: his other ser- 


* uauntes saide, Turpin was behinde and had hit with him. So oy areal vnder a te tylir 
’ Turpin over toke them. Whan he was come mayster Vauasour all 
) why comest thou nat aweye with my cloke. Sy: and please you, quod Turpin, I haue layde hit to 


gerly sayde: Thou knaue, 


gage for your costes al the waye. why knaue, quod his mayster, diddisie thou nat promyse to beare 
my charges to London. Dyd I quod Turpin? ye, quod his mayster that thou diddest. Let se, 


» shew me your wrytinge therof quod Turyin. wherto his mayster I . answered but lytell. 


4 Of the fryer that brayde in his sermon. 


; 4 A rrrer that preached to the people on a tyme, wold otherwhyle crie out a loude (as the maner 


of some fooles is) whiche brayenge dyd so move a woman that stode herynge his sermone, that she 


; wepte. He parceyuyng that, thought in his mynde her conscience being prycked with his wordes, 


had caused her to wepe. wherfore whan his sermon was done, he called the woman to hym, and 


) asked what was the cause of her wepynge, and whether his wordes moued her to wepe or nat. 


Forsoth mayster (sayde she) I am a poure wydowe: and whan myne husbande dyed, he lefte me 


* bat one asse, whiche gotte parte of my lyuynge, the which asse the wolues haue slayne: and nowe 
_ when I hard your hyghe vovee, I remembred my asse, for so he was wonte to braye bothe nyghte 


and daye. And this good mayster caused me to wepe. Thus the lewde brayer, rather than 


pteacher, confuted with his folysshenes, wente his waye: which thinkynge for his brayenge lyke an 


asse to be reputed for the beste preacher, deserued well to here hym selfe to be compared to an asse. 


For truely one to suppose hym selfe wyse 
Is vnto folysshenes the very fyrste gryce.f 


4 Of hym that profered his doughter in mariage. 


-) ¢ Taeax was a man vpon a tyme, whiche profered his doughter to a yonge man in mariage, the 
which yonge manne refuse her, sayenge, that she was to yonge to be maryed. I wys, quod her 


foolysshe father she is more able than ye wene. For she hath bore iii. children by our parysshe 
Lo by this tale ye se, that foles can nat telle what and whan to speake, therefore it were best for 


> them to kepe always silence. 


The next selection will remind the reader of Caleb Balderstone’s manceuvres, in “the Bride of 
Lammermuir.” It is not saying too much, when we surmise that Sir Walter, a member of the 
Roxburghe club, had seen the little book before us, and borrowed the incident “for the nonce.” 


§ Howe a chaplain of Louen deceyued an veurer. 


q Ls the towne of Louen was a chaplayne called Antonye, of whose merye sayenges and doynges 
is moche talkynge. As he mette on a daye one or two of his acqueyntaunce, he desyred them 
home with him to dyner: but meate had he none, nor money. There was no remedy, but to make 
a shefte. Forth he goth, and in to an vserers kytchynne, with whome he was famylier: and pri- 
ueilye vnder his gowne he caryed oute the potte with meate, that was soa for the vsurers dyner. 
whan he came home, he putte oute the meate, and made the pot to be scoured bryght, and sente a 
boye with the same pot to the vserer to borowe ij. grotes theron: and bade the boye take a byll of 
his hande. that suche a brasse potte he delyuered hym. The bey did as he was bydde: and with 
the money that he hadde of the vsurer, he bought wine for theyr dyner. whan the vsurer should 
go to dyner, the potte and meate was gone, wherfore he all to chydde his mayde. She said there 
came no bodye of all the daye, but syr Antony. ‘They asked him: and he sayde he hed none. At 
length they sayde in erneste, he and no man els had the pot. By my fayth (quod he) I borowed 
suche a potte vpon a tyme, but I sente hit home agayne: and so called witnes to them, and sayde: 
Le howe lious it is to deale with men nowe dayes withoute wrytynge: They wolde lay 
thefte to my charge, and if I had no wrythinge of the vsurers hande. And so he shewed oute the 
wrytinge. And whan they wnderstode the disceyte. there was good laughynge. 


4 Of Demosthenes and Phocion. 
4 Demosruents sayde to Phocion: If the Atheniens falle ones in 2 madnes, they woll slee the. 
To whom he answered: ye surely, if they waxe madde they woll slee me, but an they waxe ones 


slee the. Por Demosthenes moche to the and 
pen a ope or spake to the peoples pleasure, and spake thynges 


* Houvedde, hovered, flocked. T Gryce, step. 















THE JO NAL OF JULIUS RODMAN. 
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ie 
3 CHAPTER II. 


Arrer the death of my father, and both sisters, I took no farther interest in our plantation at the 
Point, and sold it, at a complete sacrifice, to M. Junét. I had often thought of trapping up the 
Missouri, and resolved now to go on an expedition up that river, and try to procure peltries, which 
I was sure of being able to sell at Petite Céte to the private agents of the Northwest Fur Company. 
I believed that much more property might be acquired in this way, with a little enterprise and cour- 
age, than I could make by any other means. I had always been fond, too, of hunting and trapping, 
although I had never made a business of either, and I had a great desire to explore some portion o/ 
our western country, about which Pierre Junét had often spoken to me. He was the eldest son of 
the neighbor who bought me out, and was a man of strange manners and somewhat eccentric turn 
of mind, but still one of the best-hearted fellows in the world, and certainly agycourageous a man as 
ever drew breath, although of no great bodily strength. He was of Canadian descent, and having 
gone, once or twice, on short excursions for the Fur Company, in which he had acted as voyageur, 
was fond of calling himself one, and of talking about his trips. My father had been very fond of 
Pierre, and I thought a good deal of him myself; he was a great favorite, too, with my younge: 
sister, Jane, and I believe they would have been married hadjit been God’s will to have spared her. 

When Pierre discovered that I had not entirely made up my“hind what course to pursue after my 
father’s death, he urged me to fit out a small expedition for the river, in which he would accompany 
me ; and he had no difficulty in bringing me over to his wishes. We agreed to push up the Missouri 
as long as we found it possible, hunting and trapping as we went, and not to return until we had 
secured as many peltries as would be a fortune for us both. His father made no objection, and gave 
him about three hundred dollars ; when we proceeded to Petite Céte for the purpose of getting our 
equipments, and raising as many men as we could for the voyage. 

Petite Céte* is a small place on the north bank of the Missouri, about twenty miles from its 
junetion with the Mississippi. It lies at the foot of a range of low hills, and upon a sort of ledge, 
high enough above the tiver to be out of reach of the June freshets. There aré not more than five or 
* six houses, and these of wood, in the upper part of the place ; but, nearer to the east, there is a chapel 

and twelve or fifteen good dwellings, running parrallel with the river. There are about a hundred 
inhabitants, mostly Creoles of Canadian descent. They are extremely indolent, and make no attempt 
at cultivating the country around them, which is a rich soil; except now ang then when a little is 
done in the way of gardening. They live principally by hunting, and trading with the Indians for 
peltries, which they sell again to the North- West Company’s agents. We expected to meet with no 
difficulty here in getting recruits for oar journey, or equipments, but were disappointed in both par- 
ticulars ; for the place was too poor in every respect to furnish all that we wanted, so as to rendet 
our voyage safe and efficient. F 

We designed to pass through the heart of a country infested with Indian tribes, of whom, we 
knew nothing except by vague report, and whom we had every reason to believe ferocious and 
treacherous. It was therefore particularly necessary that we should go well provided with arms and 
ammunition, as well as in some force as regards numbers; and if our voyage was to be a source of 
profit, we must take with us canoes of sufficient capacity to bring home what peltries we might 
collect. It was the middle of March when we first reached Petite Céte, and we did not succeed in 
getting ready until the last of May. We had to send twice down the river to the Point for men and 
supplies, and neither could be obtained except at great cost. We should have failed at last in getting 
many things absolutely requisite, if it had not so happened that Pierre met with «party on its return 
from a trip up the Mississippi, and engaged six of its best men, besides a canoe or pil ; pur- 
chasing, at the samme time, most of the surplus stores and ammunition. 

This seasonable aid enabled us to get fairly ready for the voyage before the first of June. On the 
third of this month (1791) we bid adieu to our friends at Petite Cte, and started on our expedition. 
Our party consisted in all of fifteen persons. Of these, five were Canadians from Petite Céte, and 
had all been on short excursions up the river. They were good boatmen, and excellent companions, 
as far as singing French songs went, and drinking, at which they were pre-eminent; although, in 
truth, it was a rare thing to see any of them so far the worse for liquor, as to be incapable of attend- 
ing to daty. They were always in a good humor, and always ready to work ; but as hunters I did 
not think them worth much, and as fighting men I soon discovered they were not to be depended 





* Now St. Charles—Eds. G. M. 
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upon. There were two of these five Canadians who engaged to act as interpreters for the first five 
or six hundred miles up the river (should we proceed so far) aud then we hoped to procure an Indian 
oceasionally to interpret, should it be necessary ; but we had resolved to avoid, as far as possible, any 
meetings with the Indians, and rather to trap ourselves, than run the great risk of trading, with so 
small a party as we numbered. It was our policy to proceed with the greatest caution, and expose 
ourselves to notice only when we could not avoid it. 

The six men whom Pierre had engaged from abvard the return Mississippi boat were as different 
a set from the Canadians as could well be imagined. Five of them were brothers, by the name of 
Greely (John, Robert, Meredith, Frank, and Poidexter) and bolder or finer looking persons it 
would have been difficult to find. John Greely was the eldest and stoutest of the five, and had the 
reputation of being the strongest man, as well as best shot in Kentucky—from which State they all 
came. He was full six feet in height, and of most extraordinary breadth across the shoulders, with 
large strongly-knit limbs. Like most men of great physical strength, he was exceedingly good- 
tempered, and on this account was greatly beloved by us all. The other four brothers were all strong 
well-bailt men, too, although not to be compared with John. Poindexter was as tall, but very gaunt, 
and of a singularly fierce appearance ; but, like his elder brother, he was of peaceable demeanor. All 
of them were experienced hunters and capital shots. ‘They had gladly accepted Pierre's offer to go 
with us, and we made an arrangement with them which ensured them an equal share with Pierre 
and myself in the profits of the enterprise—that is to say, we divided the proceeds into three parts ; 
one of which was to be mine, one Pierre’s, and one shared among the five brethers. 

The sixth man whom we enlisted from the return boat was, also, a good recruit. His name was 
Alexander Wormley, a Virginian, and a very strange character. He had originally been a preacher 
of the gospel, and had afterwards fancied himself a prophet, going about the country with a long 
beard and hair, and in his bare feet, haranguing every one he met. This hallucination was now 
diverted into another channel, and he thought of nothing else than of finding gold mines in some of 
the fastnesses of the country. Upon this subject he was as entirely mad as any man could well be; 


‘ but upon all others was remarkably sensible and even acute. He was a good boatman and a good 


hunter, and as brave a fellow as ever stepped, besides being of great bodily strength and swiftness of 
foot. Teounted much upon this recruit, on account of his enthusiastic character, and in the end I was 
not deceived, as will appear. 

Our other two recruits were anegro belonging to Pierre Junot, named Toby, and a stranger whom 
we had picked up in the woods near Mills’ Point, and who joined our expedition upon the instant 
as s00n as we mentioned our design. His name was Andrew Thornton, also a Virginian, and I 
believe of excellent family, belonging to the Thorntons of the northern part of the State. He had 
been from Virginia about three years; during the whole of which time he had been rambling about 
the western country, with no other companion than a large dog of the Newfoundland species. He 
had collected no peltries, and did not seem to have any object in view, more than the gratification of 
a roving and adventurous propensity. He frequently amased us, when sitting around our camp 
fires at night, with the relation of his adventures and hardships in the wilderness—recounting them 
with a strait-forward earnestness which left us no room to doubt their truth; although indeed, many 
of them had a marvellous air. Experience afterwards taught us that the dangers and difliculties of 
the solitary hunter can scarcely be exaggerated, and that the real task is to depict them to the hearer 
in sufficiently distinct colors. I took a great liking to Thornton, from the first hour in which I saw 
him. 

I have only said a few words respeeting Toby ; but he was not the least important personage of 
our party. He had been in old M. Junot’s family for a great number of years, and had proved him- 
self a faithful negro. He was :ther too old to aceompany such an expedition as ours; but Pierre 
was not willing to leave him. He was an able-bodied man, however, and still capable of enduring 
great fatigue. Pierre himself was probably the feeblest of our whole company, as regards bodily 
strength, but he possessed great sagacity, and a courage which nothing could daunt. His manners 
were sometimes extravagant and boisterous, which led him to get into frequent quarrels, and had 
once or twice seriously endangered the success of our expedition ; but he was a true friend, and in 
that one point I considered him invaluable. 

[ have now given a brief account of all our party, as it was when we left Petite Céte.* To carry 
oursel¥@s and accoutrements, as well as to bring home what peltries might be obtained, we had twe 
large bgats. ‘The smallest of these was a piroque made of bi:ch bark, sewed together with the fibres 
of the roots of the spruce tree, the seams payed with pine resin, and the whole so light that six men could 
carry it with ease. It was twenty feet long, and could be rowed with from four to twelve oars; 


* Mr. Rodman has not given any deseription of himself; and the account of his party is by no 
means complete without a portraiture of its leeder. «He was about twenty-five years of age,” says 
Mr. James Rodman in a memorandum now before us, “when he started up the river. He was a 
remarkably vigorous and active man, but short in stature, not being more than five feet three or four 
inches high—strongly built, with legs somewhat bowed. His physiognomy was of a Jewish cast, 
his lips thin, and his complexion saturnine.”—Eps. G. M. 
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drawing about eighteen inches water when loaded to the gunwale, and, when empty, not more than 
ten. The other was a keel-boat which we had made at Petite Céte (the canoe having been pur- 
chased by Pierre from the Mississippi party.) It was thirty feet long, and, when loaded to the gun- 
wale, drew two feet water. It had a deck for twenty feet of its length forward, forming a cuddy- 
cabin, with a strong door, and of sufficient dimensions to contain our whole party with close crowd- 
ing, as the boat was very broad. This part of it was bullet-proof, being wadded with oakum between 
two coatings of oak-plank; and in several positions we had small holes bored, through which we 
could have fired upon an enemy in case of attack, as well as observe their movements; these holes, 
at the same time, gave us air and light, when we closed the door; and we had secure plugs to fit 
them when necessary. The remaining ten feet of the length was open, and here we could use as 
many as six oars—but our main dependance was upon poles which we employed by walking along 
the deck. We had also a short mast, easily shipped and unshipped, which was stepped about seven 
feet from the bow, and upon which we set a large square sail when the wind was fair, taking in mast 
and all when it was ahead. 

In a division made in the bow, under deck, we deposited ten kegs of good powder, and as much 
lead as we considered proportionate, one tenth ready moulded in rifle bullets. We had also stowed 
away here, a small brass cannon and cartiage, dismounted and taken to pieces, so as to lie in little 
compass, thinking that such a means of defence might possibly come into play at some period of our 
expedition. This cannon was one of three which had been brought down the Missouri by the 
Spaniards two years previously, and lost overboard from a piroque, some miles above Petite Céte. 
A sand-bar had so far altered the channel at the place where the canoe capsized, that an Indian dis- 
covered one of the guns, and procured assistance to carry it down to the settlement, where he sold it 
for a gallon of whiskey. The people at Petite Céte then went up and procured the other two, 
They were very small guns, but of good metal, and beautiful workmanship, being carved and orna- 
meuted with serpents like some of the French field pieces. Fifty iron balls were found with the 
guns, and these we procured. I mention the way in which we obtained this cannon, because it per- 
formed am important part in some of our operations, as will be found hereafter. Besides it, we had 
fifteen spare rifles, boxed up, and deposited forward with the other heavy goods. We put the weight 
here, to sink our bows well in the water, which is the best method, on account of the snags and 
sawyers in the river. 

In the way of other arms we were sufficiently provided ; each man having a stout hatchet, and 
knife, besides his ordinary rifle and ammunition. Each boat was provided with a camp kettle, three 
large axes, a towing-line, two oil-cloths to cover the goods when necessary, and two large sponges 
for bailing. ‘The piroque had also a small mast and sail, (which I omitted to mention, ) and carried 
a quantity of gum, birch-bark and watape, to make repairs with. She, also, had in charge all the 
Indian goods which we had thought necessary to bring with us, and which we purchased from the 
Missisippi boat. It was not our design to trade with the Indians; but these goods were offered us 
at a low rate, and we thought it better to take them, as they might prove of service. They consisted 
of silk and cotton handkerchiefs ; thread, lines and twine; hats, shoes, and hose ; small cutlery and 
ironmongery ; calicoes and printed cottons; Manchester goods; twist and carrot tobacco; milled 
blankets ; and glass toys, beads, etc., etc. All these were done up in small packages, three of which 
were a man’s load. The provisions were also put up so as to be easily handled ; and a part was de- 
posited in each beat. We had, altogether, two hundred weight of pork, six hundred weight of buiscuit, 
and six hundred weight of pemmican. This we had made at Petite Céte, by the Canadians, who 
told us that it was used by the Northwest Fur Company in all their long voyages, when it is feared 
that game may not prove abundant. It is manufactured in a singular manner. The lean parts of 
the flesh of the larger animals is cut into thin slices, and placed on a wooden grate over a slow fire, 
or exposed to the sun, (as ours was) or sometimes to the irost. When it is sufficiently dried in this 
way, it is pounded between two heavy stones, and will then keep for years. If, however, much of it 
is kept together, it ferments upon the breaking up of the frost in the spring, and, if not well exposed 
to the air, soon decays. The inside fat, with that of the rump, is melted down and mixed, in a boil- 
ing state, with the pounded meat, half and half; it is then squeezed into bags, and is ready to eat 
without any farther cooking, being very palatable without salt, or vegetables. The best pemmican 
is made with the addition of marrow und dried berries, and is a capital article of food.* Our whiskey 
was in carboys, of five gallons each, and we had twenty of these, a hundred gallons in all. i 


* The pemmican here described by Mr. Rodman is altogether new to us, andis very different from 
that with which our readers have no doubt been familiarised in the journals of Parry, Ross, Back, 
and other nortbern voyagers. This, if we remember, was prepared by long continued boiling of the 
lean meat (carefully excluding fat) until the soup was reduced to a very small proportion of its origi- 
‘nal bulk, and assumed a pulpy consistency. To this residue, many spices and much salt were added, 
and great nutriment was supposed to be contained in litle bulk. The positive experience of an 


American surgeon, however, who had an opportunity of witnessing, and ex upon, the 
Gigortive process dough an open wound in the stomech of » patient, hes demoastatod thet bulhis 
in itself, an. essential in this process, and thet consequently the condensation of the nutrRive probes 
of food, involves, Ih a greet measure, a peradex.—Eps. G. M. 
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When every thing was well on board, with our whole company, including Thornton’s dog, we 
found that there was but little room to spare, except in the big cabin, which we wished to preserve 
free of goods, as a sleeping place in bad weather ; we had nothing in here except aims and ammuni- 
tion, with some beaver-traps and a carpet of bear-skins. Our crowded state suggested an expedient 
which ought to have been adopted at all events; that of detaching four hunters from the party, to 
course along the river banks, and keep us in game, as well as to act in capacity of scouts, to wain 
us of the approach of Indians. With this object we procured two good horses, giving one of them 
in charge of Robert and Meredith Greely, who were to keep upon the south bank; and the other 
in charge of Frank and Poindexter (Greely) who were to course along the north side. By means 
of the horses they could bring in what game was shot. 

This arrangement relieved our boats very considerably, lessening our number to eleven. In the 
small boat were two of the men from Petite Céte, with Toby and Pierre Junét. In the large one 
were the Prophet (as we called him) or Alexander Wormley, John Greely, Andrew Thornton, 
three of the Petite Céte men, and myself, with Thornton’s dog. 

Our mode of proceeding was sometimes with oars, but not generally ; we most frequently pulled 
ourselves along by the limbs of trees on shore; or, where the ground permitted it, we used a tow- 
line, which is the easiest way ; some of us being on shore to haul, while some remained on board, 
to set the boat off shore with poles. Very often we poled altogether. In this method, (which is a 
good one when the bottom is not too muddy, or full of quicksands, and when the depth of water is 
not too great) the Canadians are very expert, as well as at rowing. ‘They use long, stiff, and light 
poles, pointed with iron ; with these they proceed to the bow of the boat, an equal number of men 
at each side; the face is then turned to the stern, and the pole inserted in the river, reaching the 
bottom ; a firm hold being thus taken, the boatmen apply the heads of the poles to the shoulder, 
which is protected by a cushion, and, pushing in this manner, while they walk along the gunwale, 
the boat is urged forward with great force. There is no necessity for any steersman, while using the 
pole ; for the poles direct the vessel with wonderful accuracy. 

In these various modes of getting along, now and then varied with the necessity of wading, and 
dragging our vessels by hand, in rapid currents, or through shallow water, we commenced out event- 
ful voyage up the Missouri river. The skins which were considered as the leading objects of the 
expedition were to be obtained, principally, by hunting and trapping, as privately as possible, and 
without direct trade with the Indians, whom we had long learned to know as, in the main, a treacherous 
race, not to be dealt with safely in so small a party as ours. The furs usually collected by previous 
adventurers upon our contemplated route, included beaver, otter, marten, lynx, mink, musquash, bear, 
fox, kitt-fox, wolverine, racoon, fisher, wolf, buffalo, deer, and elk ; but we proposed to confine our- 
selves to the more costly kinds. 

The morning on which we set out from Petite Céte was one of the most inspiring, and delicious ; 
and nothing could exceed the hilarity of our whole party. The summer had hardly yet commenced, 
and the wind, which blew a strong breeze against us, at first starting, had all the voluptuous softness 
of spring. ‘The sun shone clearly, but with no great heat. The ice had disappeared from the river, 
and the current, which was pretty full, concealed all those marshy, and ragged alluvia which disfigure 
the borders of the Missouri at low water. It had now the most majestic appearance, washing 
among the willows and cotton-wood on one side, and rushing, witha bold volume, by the sharp c 
on the other. As I looked up the stream (which here stretched away to the westward, until the 
waters apparently met the sky in the great distance) and reflected on the immensity of territory through 
which those waters had probably passed, a territority as yet altogether unknown to white people, and 
perhaps abounding in the magnificent works of God, I felt an excitement of soul such asI had never 
before experienced, and secretly resolved that it should be no slight obstacle which should prevent 
my pushing up this noble river farther than any previous adventurer had done. At that moment I 
seemed possessed of an energy more than human ; and my animal spirits rose to so high a degree 
that I could with difficulty content myself in the narrow limits of the boat. I longed to be with the 
Greelys on the bank, that I might give full vent to the feelings which inspired me, by leaping and 
running in the prairie. In these feelings Thornton participated strongly, evincing a deep interest in 
our expedition, and an admiration of the beautiful scenery around us, which rendered him from that 
moment a particular favorite with myself. I never, at any period of my Iffe, felt so keenly as I then 
did, the want of some friend to whom I could converse freely, and without danger of being misun- 
derstood. ‘The sudden loss of all my relatives by death, had saddened, but not depressed my spirits, 
which appeared to seek relief in a contemplation of the wild scenes of Nature; and these scenes and 
the reflections which they encouraged, could not, I found, be thoroughly enjoyed, without the society 
of some one person of reciprocal sentiments. Thornton was precisely the kind of individual to whom 
I could unburthen my full heart, and unburthen it of all its extravagant emotion, without fear of in- 
curring a shadow of ridicule, and even in the certainty of finding a listener as impassioned as myself. 
T never, before or since, met with any one who so fully entered into my own notions respecting 
natural scenery ; and this circumstance alone was sufficient to bind him to me in a firm friendship, 
We were as intimate, during our whole expedition, as brothers could possibly be, and I took no steps 
without consulting him. Pierre and myself were also friends, but there was not the tie of reciprocal 
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thought between us—that strongest of all mortal bonds. His nature, although sensitive, was too 
volatile, to comprehend all the devotional fervor of my own. 

The incidents of the first day of our voyage had nothing remarkable in them; except that we had 
some difficulty in forcing our way, towards nightfall, by the mouth of a large cave on the south side of 
the river. This cave had a very dismal appearance as we passed it, being situated at the foot of a 
lofty bluff, full two hundred feet high, and jutting somewhat over the stream. We could not distinet- 
ly perceive the depth of the cavern, but it was about sixteen or seventeen feet high, and at least fifty 
in width.” The current ran past it with great velocity, and, as from the nature of the cliff, we could 
not tow, it required the utmost exertion to make our way by it ; which we at length effected by getting 
all of us, with the exception of one man, into the large boat. This one remained in the piroque, and 
anchored it below the cave. By uniting our force, then, in 1owing, we brought the large boat up 
beyond the difficult pass, paying out a line to the piroque as we proceeded, and by this line hauling 
it up after us, when we had fairly ascended. We passed, during the day, Bonhomme, and Osage 
Femme Rivers, with two small creeks, and several islands of little extent. We made about twenty- 
five miles, notwithstanding the head wind, and encamped at night on the north bank, and at the 
foot of a rapid called Diable. 

June the fourth, Early this morning, Frank and Poindexter Greely came into our camp with 
a fat buck, upon which we all breakfasted in high glee, and afterwards pushed on with spirit. At 
the Diable rapid, the current sets with much force against some rocks which jut out from the south, 
and render the navigation difficult, A short distance above this we met with several quicksand bars, 
which put us to trouble; the banks of the river here fall in continually, and, in the process of time, 
must greatly alter the bed. At eight o'clock we had a fine fresh wind from the eastward, and, with 
its assistance, made rapid progress, so that by night we had gone perhaps thirty miles, or more. We 
passed, on the north, the river Du Bois, a creek called Charité, and several small islands. The 
tiver was rising fast as we came to, at night, under a group of cotton-wood tiees, there being no 
ground near at hand upon which we were disposed to eucamp. It was beautiful weather, and [ felt 
too much excited to sleep; so, asking Thornton to accompany me, I took a stroll into the country, 
and did not return until nearly daylight. The rest of our crew occupied the cabin, for the first time, 
and found it quite roomy enough for five or six more persons. They had been disturbed, in the night, 
by a strange noise overhead, on deck, the origin of which they had not been able to ascertain; as, 
when some of the party rushed out to see, the disturber had disappeared. From the account given 
of the noise, [ concluded that it must have proceeded from an Indian dog, who had scented our fresh 
provisions (the buck of yesterday) and was endeavoring to make off with a portion. In this view I 
felt perfectly satisfied; but the occurrence suggested the great risk we ran in not posting a regular 
watch at night, and it was agreed to do so for the future. 


Having thus given, in Mr. Rodman’s own words, the incidents of the two first days of the voyage, 
we forbear to follow him minutely in his passage up the Missouri to the mouth of the Platte, at 
which he arrived on the tenth of August. The character of the river throughout this extent is so 
well known, and has been so frequently described, that any farther account of it is unnecessary ; and 
the Journal takes note of little else, at this portion of the tour, than the natural features of the 
country—together with the ordinary boating and hunting vccurrences. ‘The party made three 
several halts fur the purpose of trapping, but met with no great success; and finally concluded to 
push farther into the heart of the country, before making any regular attempts at collecting peltries. 


* The cave here mentioned is that called the “ Tavern” by the traders and boatmen. Some 
grotesque images are painted on the cliffs, and commanded, at one period, great respect from the In- 
dians. In speaking of this cavern, Captain Lewis says that it is a hundred and twenty feet wide, 
twenty feet high, and forty deep, and that the bluffs overhanging it are nearly three hundred feet 
high. We wish to call attention to the circumstance that, in every point, Mr. R.’s account falls short 
of Captain Lewis’s. With all his evident enthusiasm, our traveller is never prone to the exaggeration 
of facts. In a great variety of instances like the present, it will be found that his statements respecting 
quantity (in the fall sense of the term) always fall within the truth, as this truth is since ascertain- 
ed. We regard this as a remarkable trait in his mind; and it is assuredly one which should entitle 
his observations to the highest credit, when they concern regions about which we know nothing be- 
yond these observations. In all points which relate to effects, on the contrary, Mr. Rodman’s peculiar 
temperament leads him into excess, For example, he speaks of the cavern now in question, as of a 
dismal appearance, and the coloring of his narrative respecting it is de:ived principally from the 
sombre hue of his own spirit, at the time of passing the rock. It will be as well to bear these dis- 
tinctions in mind, as we read his journal. His facts are never heightened ; his impressions from these 
facts must have, to ordinary perceptions, a tone of exaggeration. Yet there is no falsity in this ex- 
aggeration, except in view of a general sentiment upon the thing seen and described. As regards 
his own mind, the apparent gaudiness of cclor is the absolute and only true tint—Ens. G. M. 


¢ La Charette? Du Bois is no doubt Wood river.—Eps. G, M. 
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Only two events, of moment, are recorded, for the two months which we omit. One of these was 
the death of a Canadian, Jacques Lauzanne, by the bite of a rattle-snake; the other was the en- 
countering a Spanish commission sent to intercept and turn the party back, by order of the commandant 
of the province. ‘The officer in charge of the detachment, however, was so much interested in the 
expedition, and took so great a fancy to Mi. Rodman, that our travellers were permitted to proceed. 
Many small bodies of Osage and Kanzas Indians hovered occasionally about the boats, but evinced 
nothing of hostility. We leave the voyagers for the present, therefore, at the mouth of the river 
Platte, on the tenth of August, 1791—their number having been reduced to fourteen. 


THE YOUNG YEAR. 


THE YOUNG YEAR. 


BY JOHN 8. DU SOLLE. 





Nor for the gifts thy sparing hand bestows— 
Not for the smiles thy ductile cheeks disclose— 
Not for the hopes thy flattering lips betray— 
(All, but the visioned semblances of truth !) 
I sing of thee, bright youth! 
I would not bid thy nimble pinions stay ; 
Nor cease, though irksome, thine imperious sway : 
Thy garb of mingled misery and crime, 
Offspring of Time ! 
Were robbed, alas! of many a lovelier hue, 
Since good, as well as ill, were ended too! 
I would not bid thee stay thy wild career! 
Though sorrow come obedient to thy call, 
Still, life is dear ! 
It hath a thousand ties! It is not all 
One sad, unvarying, opin: wounding sphere : 
It hath its changes, and its calms, like those 
Which nature knows, 
When the rough tempest lulls, and seeks repose. 


Yes, life is dear! even in its stormiest hours— 

Who would not live, e’en though to live were vain? 

Oh! who would die, (death is not strewed with 
flowers!) 

And seek perchance unutterable pain? 

Ev’n death’s own chosen, see! they linger here, 

Choosing earth’s bitterness—its galling chain 

Of linked-up toil and anguish—as in fear; 

Seeking, yet shunning, that eternal clime, 

Whose mighty wings o’ershadow human time. 

Still, thou canst bring us little here but wo! 

The heartless, hopeless, reckless, idiot-throng, 

They of the wine-cup, of the feast, the song, 

The revel, and the dance— 

They may look moveless on thy changing brow : 
They may not quail beneath thy thiilling glance, 
Nor heed thy warning tone: 

Spring’s maiden blush, and summer’s rosy prime, 
Autumn’s rich breath, and winter's hoary clime— 
No seasons differ to the heedless eye! 

Well! well! pass on! 
They who will live like brutes, so let them die. 


But there are more for whom thou hast no frown! 
The gay, light, laugh of childhood, mocks thy 
power: 








Thou canst not cast thy chilling shadow down 
Upon its golden moments, for its hour 

Of sinless merriment though brief, is one 
Voluptuously happy! Like the sun, 

It is all brightness! Dimless, glorious all— 
Care cannot mar, nor grief its beauty pall ! 


Yet thou’rt an eloquent monitor! Thy birth 


“The dreamy past now vividly recalls ! 


Its prurient hopes, its triumphs, and its mirth, 
Love’s rosy hours and joyous festivals— 

They steal upon the memory as falls 

The timid twilight o’er the quiet earth, 

So dimly, yet so pleasingly! Alas! 

That aught unlovely should its limning blight ; 
But Jo! upon the retrospective glass, 

What hideous objects meet our quivering sight! 
What ill-spent moments—murdered talents, pass ! 
What sins innumerable—black as night! 

Till sick and sad, the humbled spirit mourns, 
And from the faithful picture, shuddering turns. 


Oh! thour’t a treacherous visiter to man ! 
Thy futile promises how fair they seem ! 
Thou hast for all some mighty scene began, 
Of glory, love, of honor! And we deem 
(Though now deceived, and cheated, o’er and o’er,) 
Each new creation perfect as before! 
Aye! thou art treacherous. Thy face was joy— 
Thy birth-day smiles the brightest thou hast worn, 
And the fond heart leapt glad, when thou wast 

born— 

Say! most inconstant boy, 

Is my heart lighter ? 

Are my hopes brighter ? 
Are any happier than they were that morn? 
Few, ah! how few! But hast thou scathed none? 
Crushed passions—broken pledges—are around, 
Disease, misfortune, penury’s sad moan— 
Are not these poisoning attributes thine own ? 
Thou’rt not too merciful, alas! to wound: 
Well, thou art young ; thou hast a brave career; 
Thou mayst improve, perchance, then : yet I fear 
That they who deemed themselves in thee so blest 
Will find thee little better than the rest! 

Philadelphia, January 15, 1840. 





THE LEARNED DUNCE. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


I wenT some time since, in company with an intimate friend, to a soiree, held some distance 
from Paris, at the house of a mutual friend lately married. When we entered, three ladies were in 
the act of executing a trio. The husband introduced us to his wife, a pretty looking personage, to 
whom I expressed my regret that I had not been able to pay my respects earlier. 

«T must secld your husband for keeping you so secluded from the world,” said I. 

“Tt is true, monsieur, that we lead a very retired life; but I love solitude, for indeed the gay 
world hath but little charms fur me.” 

I looked at my friend, who said, in a low tone, “ This is a woman of genius.” 

“IfI mistake not, we have missed some very fine music,” 

“ You have, indeed, gentlemen; you have missed an exquisite trio of Beethoven’s. Oh, what a 
genius was Beethoven! What soul! How mystical is his harmony ! How his modulations seem 
to embody themselves with each other, and to plunge the soul into strange reveries.” 

My friend looked at me with astonishment. 

«“ This woman is indeed a genius,” said I, in a low tone. 

“No! Germany has not produced Beethoven’s equal,” continued the lady. 

“ Madame forgets Mozart and Weber.” 

“ Were they German composers ?” 

I was stupified. How! she knows Beethoven, and 

A very animated discussion carried on between two amateur painters at this moment attracted the 
attention of the lady to another subject. They were speaking of arabesques. 

“ Arabesques or moresques,” said the lady ; “I admire those ornaments of sculpture, painting, 
and of architecture formed of foliage of leaves, of figures of animals, of plants, or of imaginary beings. 
Have you remarked, gentlemen, that in the houses of the Mahometans, the moresques never con- 
tain the figures of animals ?” 

«But r 

“It is true, gentlemen, for the law of Mahomet expressly forbids the employment of images, 
beasts, or of animated beings in arabesques.” 

My surprise was extreme. My friend stared with wonder, and it was with great difficulty that 
we could disguise our thoughts ; but some one asked just at the moment her opinion of frescoes. 

« Prescoes! what are they? Are they the ancients ?” 

I was dumb with surprise. How could this melange of education and ignorance be accounted 
for? Did she do it wilfully? ‘Was it from some feminine malice, to serve some private purpose of 
her own ? 

The conversation then took an historical turn. They spoke of the ancient Greeks and Athenians. 
Some one named Aspasia. 

“Few women,” she said, “ could boast of exercising such influence over a people. Courtezan 
and philosopher, she numbered among her pupils and lovers, Socrates and Alcibiades. Such was 
the power she had over the heart of Pericles, that he repudiated his wife to espouse the fair Milan- 
ese.” 

Myself and friend again looked at each other with astonishment. 

« Yes,” replied I,“ she was a woman with talents of the first order. Then her popularity, her 
eloquence. All the youth of Athens came to the classes of Aspasia, when she delivered the ha- 
rangues of Demosthenes.” 

« Demosthenes!” cried the lady, “ who was she?” 

Music now broke up the conversation, my friend and I not knowing what to think of the ac- 
complishments and ridiculous mistakes of our fair hostess. What was the meaning of this fami- 
liarity with certain names, and her entire ignorance of certain others. The enigma had something 
piquante about it, and I reflected upon it during the remainder of the evening. 

The next day my friend entered my apartment, and cried, “ The problem is solved;” I have just 
returned from oar friend’s house ; he has bought a pocket Cyclopedia, which his wife is committing 
to memory, and it is extremely natural for her to commence at the commencement ; she has studied 
A, as Arahesques, Aspasia, and tte others; but of course as yet she knows nothing of Demosthe- 
nes, nor Frescoes, nor Mozart, nor Weber, for the wife of our friend is receiving her education in 
alphabetical order.” 

This was the truth. 

Some days after I again visited the female scholar ; the discourse turned upon politics. She ha- 
rangued with much energy upon the talents of Danton, the revolutionist. It appeared she had ar- 
rived at the letter D. , 

Nore.—We think from what we have seen of thc above named Dictionary, that in about fifteen 
years from this time the fair scholar will be able to discourse upon the merits of Zoology, and of the 
talents of Zoroaster. 
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THE BUSINESS MAN. 












BY EDGAR A. POE. 


Mx name is Pendulum—Peter Pendulum. I am a business map. I am a methodical man. Me- 
thod is the thing, after all. But there are no people I more heartily despise than your eccentric fools 
who prate about method without understanding it; attending strictly, to its. letter, and violating its 
spirit. These fellows are always doing the most out-of-the-way things in what they call an ondezly 
manner. Now here—I conceive it—is a positive paradox. True method appertains to the ordi- 
nary and the obvious alone, and cannot be applied to the outré. What definite idea can a body at- 
tach to such expressions as “ a methodical Jack o’Dandy,” er “a systematical Will o’ the Wisp?” 

My notions upon this head might not have been so clear as they are, nor should I have been so 
well to do in the world as I am, but for a fortunate accident which happened to me when I was. a 
very little boy. A good-hearted old Irish nurse (whem I shall not forget in my will) took me up 
one day by the heels, when I was making more noise than was necessary, and, swinging me round 
two or three times, d———d my eyes for “a skreeking little spalpeen,” and then knocked my head 
into a cocked hat against the bed-post. This, I say, decided my fate, and made my fortune. A tre 
mendous bump got up at once on my sinciput, and turned out to be as pretty an organ of order as 
one shall see on a summer’s day. Henee that positive appetite for system and regularity which has 
made me the distinguished man of business that I am. 

If there is any thing on earth I hate, it is a genius. Your geniuses are all arrant asses—the 
greater the genius the greater the ass—and to this rule there is no exception whatever. Especially, 
you cannot make a man of business out of a genius, any more than money out of a Jew, or the 
best nutmegs out of pine-knots. The creatures are always going off at a tangent into some fantas- 
tic. employment, or ridiculous speculation, entirely at variance with the “ fitness of things,” and hav- 
ing no business whatever to be considered as a business at all. ‘Thus you may tell these characters 
immediately by the nature of their occupations. If ever you perceive a man setting up as a mer- 
chant, or a manufacturer; or going into the cotton or tobacco trade, or any of those eccentric pur- 
suits; or getting to be a dry-goods deale:, or soap-boiler, or something of that kind ; or pretending 
to be a lawyer, or a blacksmith, or a physician—apy thing out of the usual way—if ever, in short, 
you see a conceited fellow running heels-over-head into the patent-blacking, or linen-draping, or dog- 
meat line, you may set him down at once as a genius, and then, according to the rule-of-thiee, he’s 
an ass. 

Now my name is Peter Pendulum, and I am not in any respect a genius, but a regular business 
men My Day-Book and Ledger would evince this in a minute. They are well kept, though Isay 
it myself; and in my general habits of accuracy and punctuality, I am not to be beat by a clock.— 
Moreover, my occupations have been always made to chime in with the ordinary habitudes of my 
fellow men. Not that I feel in the least indebted, upon this seore, to my exceedingly weak-minded 
parents, who, beyond doubt, would have made an arrant genius of me at last, if my guardian angel 
had not come, in good time, to the rescue. In biography the truth is every thing, and in auto-bio- 
graphy it is especially so—yet I scarcely hope to be believed when I state, however solemnly, that 
my. poor father put me, when I was.about fifteen years of age, into the counting-house of what he 
ridiculously termed “a respectable hardware and commission merchant, doing a capital bit of busi- 
ness!” A capital bit of fiddlestick! However, the consequence of this folly was, that, in two or 
three days, I had to be sent home to my button-headed family in a high state of fever, and with a 
most violent and davgerous pain in the sinciput, all round about my big organ of order. It was 
neatly a gone case with me then—just touch-and-go for six weeks—the physiciags giving me up, 
and all.that sort of thing. But although I suffered much, I was a thankful boy in the main. I was 
saved.from being a“ respectable hardware and commission merchant, doing a capital bit of business,” 
and I felt. grateful to the protuberance which had been the means of my salvation, as well as to the 
kind-hearted Irish female who had originally put these means within my reach. I shall remember 
that fine old nurse in my will. 

‘The most of boys run away from home at ten or twelve years of age, but I waited till I was six- 
teen. I don’t know that I should have even gone just then, if I had not happened to hear old Mrs, 
Pendulum talking about setting me up on my own hook in the grocery way. The grocery way !— 
aly think of that! [ resolved to be off forthwith, and try and establish myself in some decent oc- 
cupation, without dancing attendance any longer upon the caprices of these eccentric old people, 

and runnieg the risk of being made a genius of in the end. In this project I succeeded perfectly 
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well at the first effort, and, by the time I was fairly eighteen, found myself doing an extensive and 
profitable business in the T'ailors’ Walking-Advertisement line. 

I was enabled to discharge the onerous duties of this profession only by that rigid adherence to 
system which formed the leading feature of my mind. A scrupulous method characterized my ac- 
tions, as well as my accounts. In my case, it was method—not money—which made the man; at 
least all of him that was not made by the tailor whom I served. At nine, every morning, I called 
upon that individual for the clothes of the day. ‘Ten o’clock found me in some fashionable prome- 
nade, or other place of public amusement. The precise regularity with which I turned my hand- 
some person about, so as to bring successively into view every portion of the suit upon my back, 
was the admiration of all the knowing men in the trade. Noon never passed without my bringing 
home a customer to the house of my employers, Messieurs Cut and Comeagain. I say this proud- 
ly, but with tears in my eyes—for the firm proved themselves the basest of ingrates. ‘The little ac- 
count about which we quarrelled and finally parted, cannot, in any item, be thought overcharged, 
by gentlemen really conversant with the nature of the business. Upon this point, however, I feet 
a degree of proud satisfaction in permitting the reader to judge for himself. My bill ran thus: 
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Messieurs Cut and Comeagain, Merchant Tailors, 
To Peter Pendulum, Walking Adveriisement, Dre. 


July 10. To promenade, as usual, and customer brought home, - - - - - $00 25 
ll. To do. do. do. - - - - 25 
12. To one lie, second class, damaged black cloth sold for invisible green, - - 25 

13. To one lie, first class, extra quality and size, recommending milled sattinett as 
ee ee ee ee eae Le 75 
20. To purchasing bran new paper shirt collar, or dickey, to set off gray Petersham, 2 
Aug. 15. To wearing double-padded bob-tail frock, (thermometer 206 in the shade,) = - 25 
16. To standing on one leg three hours, to show off new-touch strapped pants, at 


124 cts. perleg, perhour, - + - - «= 374 
17. To promenade, as usual, and large customer brought home, (fat man,) - : 50 
18. To do, do. (mediumsize,) - - + + + © = 25 
19.To do. do.  (smallmanand bad pay,) - - - - = 64 


$2 963 


The item chiefly disputed in this bill was the very moderate charge of two pennies for the dickey. 
Upon my word of honor, this was not an unreasonable price for that dickey. It was one of the 
cleanest and prettiest little dickeys I ever saw; and I have good reason to believe that it effected the 
sale of three Petershams. The elder partner of the firm, however, would allow only one penny of 
the charge, and took it upon himself to show in what manner four of the same sized conveniences 
could be got out of a sheet of foolscap. But it is needless to say that I stood upon the principle of 
the thing. Business is business, and should be done in a business way. There was no system 
whatever in swindling me out of a penny—a clear fraud of fifty per cent—no method in any re- 
spect. My organ of order revolted, So, thanks to that kind old Irish lady, (whom I shall be sure 
to remember in my will,) I left, at once, the employment of Messieurs Cut and Comeagain, and set 
up in the Eye-Sore line by myself—one of the most lucrative, respectable, and independent of the 
ordinary occupations. 

My strict integrity, economy, and rigorous business habits, here again came inte play. I found 
myself driving a flourishing trade, and soon became a marked man upon ’Change. ‘The truth is, I 
never dabbled in flashy matters, but jogged on in the guod old sober routine of the calling—a call- 
ing in which I should no doubt have remained to the present hour, but for a little accident which 
happened to me in the prosecution of one of the usual business operations of the profession. When- 
ever a rich old hanks, or prodigal heir, or bankrupt corporation, gets into the notion of putting up 
a palace, there is no such thing in the world as stopping either of them, and this every intelligent 
person knows. The fact in question is indeed the basis of the Eye-Sore trade. As soon, therefore, 
as a building-project is fairly afoot by one of these parties, we merchants secure a nice corner of the 
lot in contemplation, or a prime little situation just adjoining, or right in front. This done, we wait 
until the palace is haif-way up, and then we pay some tasty architect to run us up an ornamental 
mud hovel right against it, or a Down-East or Dutch Pagoda, or any ingenious little bit of fancy 
work, either Esquimau, Kickapoo, or Hottentot. Of course, we can’t afford to take these struc- 
tures down under a bonus of five hundred per cent. upon the prime cost of our lot and plaster. Can 
we? Task the question. I ask it of business men. It would be irrational to suppose that we cam. 
And yet there was a rascally corporation which asked me to do this very thing—this very thing’ 
I did not reply to their absurd proposition, of course; but I felt it a duty to go that same night and 
Jamp-black the whole of their palace. For this, the unreasonable villains clapped me in jail; and 
the gentlemen of the Eye-Sore trade could not well avoid cutting my connexion when I came out. 
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The Assault and Battery business, into which I was now forced to adventure for a livelihood, 
was one somewhat illy adapted to the delicate nature of my constitution; but I went to work in it 
with a good heart, and found my account, here as heretofore, in those stern habits of methodical ac- 
curacy which had been thumped into me by that delightful old nurse—I would indeed be the basest 
of men not to remember her well in my will. By observing, as I say, the strictest system in all my 
dealings, and keeping a well-regulated set of books, I was enabled to get over many serious difficul- 
ties, and, in the end, to establish myself very decently in the profession. ‘The truth is, that few in- 
dividuals in my line did a snugger little business than I. I will just copy out a page or so of my 
Day-Book ; and this will save me the necessity of blowing my own trumpet—a contemptible practice, 
of which no high-minded man will be guilty. Now, the Day-Book is a thing that don’t lie. 

« Jan. 1.—New Year's day. Met Snap in the street, groggy. Mem—he’ll do. Met Gruff shortly 
afterwards, bliad drank. Mem—he’ll answer, too. Entered both gentlemen iv my Ledger, and open- 
ed a running account with each. 

Jan, 2.—Saw Snap at the Exchange, and went up and trod on his toe. Doubled his fist, and 
knocked me down. Good!—got up again. Some trifling difficulty with Bag, my attorney. I 
want the damages at a thousand, but he says that for so simple a knock-down we can’t lay them at 
more than five hundred. Mem—must get rid of Bag—no system at all. 

Jan. 3.— Went to the theatre, to look for Gruff. Saw him sitting in a side box, in the second 
tier, between a fat lady and a lean one. Quizzed the whole set through an opera-glass till | saw the 
fat lady blush and whisper to G. Went round then into the box, and put my nose within reach of 
his hand. Wouldn’t pull ii—no go. Wiped it, and ied again—no go. Sat down then, and wink- 
ed at the lean lady, when I had the high satisfaction of finding him lift me up by the nape of the 
neck, and fling me over into the pit. Neck dislocated, and right leg capitally splintered. Went 
home in high glee, drank a boutle of champagne, and booked the young man for five thousand. Bag 
says it ‘Il do. 

Feb. 15.—Compromised the case of Mr. Snap. Amount entered in Journal—fifty eents—which 
see, 

Feb, 16.—Cast by that villain Graff, who made me a present of five dollars, Costs of snit, four 
dollars and twenty-five cents. Nett profit—see Journal—seventy-five cents,” 

Now, here is a clear gain, in a very brief period, of no less than one dollar and twenty-five cents— 
this in the mere cases of Snap and Gruff; and I solemnly assure the reader that these extracts are 
taken at random from my Day-Book. 

It’s an old saying, and a true one, however, that money is nothing in comparison with health. I 
found the exactions of the profession somewhat too much for my delicate state of body ; and, dis- 
covering at last that [ was knocked out of all shape, so that I didn’t know very well what to make 
of the matter, and my friends, when they met me in the street, couldn’t tell that I was Peter Pen- 
dulum at ail, it occurred to me that the best expedient I could adopt was to alter my line of busi- 
ness. I am now, therefore, in the Mud-Dabbling way, and have been so for some years. 

The worst of this occupation is that too many people take a fancy to it, and the competition is, 
in consequence, excessive. Every ignoramus of a fellow who finds that he hasn’t brains in suffi- 
cient quantity to make his way as a walking-advertiser, or an eye-sore prig, or a salt and batter man, 
thinks, of course, that he'll answer very well as a dabbler of mud. But there never was entertain- 
ed a more erroneous idea than that it requires no brains to mud-dabble. Especially, there is nothing 
to be made in this way without method. I do only a retail business myself, but my old habits of 
system carry me swimmingly along. I selected my street crossing, in the first place, with great de- 
liberation, and I never put down a broom in any part of the town but that. I take care, too, to 
have a nice little puddle at hand, which I can get at in a minute. By these means I have now got 
to be well known as a man to be trusted ; and this is one-half the battle, let me tell you, in trade, 
Nobody ever fails to pitch me a copper, and gets over my crossing with a clean pair of pantaloons. 
And, as my business habits in this respect are sufficiently understood, I never meet with any attempt 
at imposition, I wouldn't put up with it, if I did, Never imposing upon any one myself, 1 suffer 
no one to play the possum with me. The frauds of the banks I can’t, of course, help. Their in- 
famous suspension has put me to ruinous inconvenience. These, however, are not individuals, but 
corporations ; and corporations, it is very well known, have neither posteriors to be kicked, nor souls 
to be damned. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
ODO TENET MULUM, MABPIDAM MAPPAM TENET ANNA, 


is an old book now before us, the above line is said to have cost the inventor “ muche foolishe 
labyre,” for it is a perfect verse, and every word is the very same both backward and forward. 
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Tanoven the succeeding night we were all securely bound, with two guards to watch us; and 
they did their duty well, for they did not sleep one wink daring the whole night. ‘The anguish we 
suffered both physically and mentally was of the severest kind. ‘The cords which passed over our 
limbs were drawn so firmly that they were buried in the flesh, and caused the most exquisite pain, 
while the bitterness of a death at the stake haunted as all night; of course we could not sleep, 
We were bound near each other, and Girty kept his keen eyes on me constantly, which almost 
asked me in their gaze if I could not slip my cords, but that was impossible. Various times he tried 
to loosen his hands by biting the buffalo thongs with his teeth, but their hardness prevented it, and 
the Indians’ eyes were upon us if we moved, and a violent stroke across the head with a club was our 
reward. 
After a night which appeared almost of a week's duration, the gray twilight began to render things 
visible, and the Indians awoke. They built a fire and cooked and ate their breakfasts before us with- 
ut offering us a bite, und then, unloosening our feet, they prepared to start. So far, it was an utter 
— ibility to escape, but we had not yet given up all hope, for after a while they might relax some 
their 
We were taken i in a southwest direction, and travelled till noon, with two warriors constantly at 
the side of each of us. Then we again stopped, and our captors cooked their dinners, and in their 
mercy gave us each a mouthful of venison, which was probably burnt too much for their tastes. 
‘Thus we travelled till we reached the Ohio river, about twenty miles below Cincinnati, where they 
‘began to prepare rafts to cross. The river had swollen with recent rains till it had in many places 
overflowed its banks, and now looked terrific, and I own I felt some disagreeable sensations in crossing 
such a mad looking river upon a frail raft, with both my hands tied behind me; but as there was no 
alternative, we prepared to cross it without the least apparent symptom of fear. We now began to 
suspect that we were to be carried over in Kentucky, to some friendly tribe of Indians, where we 
were to be burnt for their amusement, and we determined that evening to make our escape or lose 
‘our lives in striving for it, for the next morning we were to be carried over the waters, where escape 
would be difficult. 
I labored under more anxiety during a part of the subsequent night than I ever did in the same 
‘space of time in my life. I lay upon my back listening to the deep voice of the waters, as they 
whirled and splashed against the bank, and ever and anon a part of the perpendicular bank would 
give way, and fall with a heavy splash into the river, which caused all other sensations but those of 
agreeableness, for the night was damp and cold, and we all know what an unwelcome sound water 
has to one who is suffering from cold. 
There was a presentiment within me which appeared to whisper that all could not end well—that 
our time had at length—after our many vicissitudes and narrow escapes— arrived; and that we now 
were destined to be burnt at the stake. This was the first time I ever permitted myself to become 
down-hearted ; for if one wishes to escape from dangers, a light heart and a bold spirit must be within 
him. Our hands and feet were tied securely with thongs as solid as iron bars, and Girty’s hands, in 
especial, were tied till the hard thongs penetrated the flesh ; without a knife it would be an utter 
impossibility to get free. One of the guards sat very near Girty, who could easily have reached his 
knife had he slept, but the fellow’s eyes were widely extended—he scarcely winked. 
Morning slowly came; still we were bound, and there was no help for us. During the night I 
tried ineffectually to gnaw the thongs, but their hardness broke my teeth—it was an utter impossibility, 
and I gave it up in despair. With the first red streaks of morning the Indians were up, and busily 
striving to get some small ponies upon the rafts, but the beasts gave sach evident proofs that they 
possessed nothing of an amphibious nature about them, that with all the beating they received, they 
could not be forced to venture nearer than ten feet of the water. At length the Indians’ patience 
gave out, and they threw the ponies upon their backs, by entangling their feet with slipnooses, and then 
by main force dragged them on the rafts. This business occupied the whole morning, during which 
time we were as busily occupied striving to unloosen the thongs which bound us ; for at times the 
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whole of the savages’ attention was completely drawn towards the horses. Girty at one period 
succeeded in unloosening one hand, but a fellow espied him before he could free the other, and with 
a loud yell, sprang upon him, and rebound it, drawing the knots with all the force he could summon. 

Having made all their arrangements, we launched our frail rafts, and started for the Kentucky 
shore, and after passing through a variety of imminent perils, we landed safely, and by the time the 
horses were landed the sun began to descend. ‘The Indians prepared to cook their suppers. They 
gave us about enough to barely support existence, and we swallowed it whole, like half-famished 
wolves. During the whole night we were closely watched, so that our slightest movement was 
known, and after a period apparently of a week’s duration, the second morning of our captivity ar- 
rived. We started with the first appearance of the sun; the travelling was difficult, for hills of 
flinty rocks continually met our view, and instead of the fertile land of the Ohio we gazed upon a 
sterile soil, composed of sand and flintstones. The trees were few and stunted, and the game was 
very scarce; not even the feathered tribe appeared with their songs about us, but all around us had 
the aspect of an arid desert, compared with the beautiful and luxuriant bottom we had left. Qur 
masters whipped us ahead rapidly, but hunger and ill-treatment had made us stubborn ; and know- 
ing, or at least fearing, that we were marching to execution, we took every opportunity of injuring 
eur enemies. 

The reader will pardon me for singing the praise of one to whom much praise is due, for if any 
pioneer of the west merited praise, it was undoubtedly ‘Thomas Girty, many of whose deeds I have 
passed over—deeds which might be of thrilling interest, but the space allotted me will not 
permit of their being recounted. Passing over the flinty stones became so troublesome that at length 
Girty sat upon a log, and declared he would not go a step farther. The Indians tried force, but 
found their prisoner too stubborn to be moved; they then resorted to persuasion, but with as little 
success’; with a thundering exclamation of anger, a large Indian drew out his ramrod, and commenced 
laying it over Girty’s shoulders with all his might; Girty’s eyes shot fire, and springing from the 
log, he jumped about four feet high, and kicked the fellow so severely in the breast as to deprive him 
of breath. A relative of the unfortunate fellow now commenced a furious fist fight upon Girty, which 
he retaliated by kicking with his feet ; this game highly pleased the Indians, who laughed and yelled 
to see the sport, particularly as Girty had the best-of the fight. At length another Indian sprang up, 
and drew his knife, but the others drew him back and held him, while they continued hallooing for 
the white man. The Indian soon got tired of this sport, and drew off his forces, after being rather 
discomfited in the scuffle. The fellow never forgave Girty for this, but with “re inveteracy of an 
Indian enemy, persecuted him as long as he could, and voted for our deaths. 

About four o’clock we arrived at the outskirts of an Indian village, where a loud whooping com- 
menced, and was answered from the town, when we were soon surrounded with a hundred men, 
women, and children, who greeted us with a thousand malignant looks, plentifully mingled with 
blows from every quarter. ‘The treatment we here received was severe to what we had before re- 
reived, which was mildness comparatively. After beating us till we were sore all over, we were led 
to their council house, which was very large and covered with long strips of bark. Here about fifty 
savages sat to condemn us—I will not say judge us—for when the question was put—* should we 
be burned,” they ;were all in the affirmative, as their voting proved. 

Contrary to the usual custom, we wete not stripped nor blacked, but with our clothes on, we were 
led to an Indian lodge, and bound more firmly than ever, which caused exquisite pain. For awhile 
we were left alone, and then we tried with all the force of desperation to loosen the cords, but it 
could not be efiected, they were too hard, and too firmly tied. 

“ There is but one chance for us,” said Girty, “ which is to wait patiently till we are to be led out 
to execution ; as soon as we are unbound we will kill the persons who come for us, make our escape 
and trust to our heels and luck for the rest; and, above all, don’t be down-hearted.” 

This plan, although so desperate, seemed the only one, and we’finally agreed to adopt it, unless 
one of us should chance to free his hands, when he might free the other’s. 

Three Indians now came in, and after spitting in our faces, to show their utter detestation of us— 
a thing which needed no such proof—they built up a fire, for the evening was chilly, and took their 
seats near it, After talking in a rapid marner, two went away; and the remaining fellow, who was 
a very large and fat Indian, prepared to spend the evening with us, 

It is said that corpulency contributes in a great measure to render us good natured; whether the 
theory be true or not I do not pretend to say, but it proved true in the case of our guard, who was a 
very merry individual, and shook his fat sides continually, apparently at nothing, unless it was at 
our distress, He had picked up a smattering of our language somewhere among the whites, and 
spoke with sufficient fluency to be understood by us, with the assistance of our smattering of his 
own language. 

“ Pale face smell fire in morning—very good—cold day,” and the fellow shook his sides at what 
he probably thought was a good joke. 

“If you don’t cease that, [’ll kick your jaw off,” said Girty, with a scowl sufficiently ominous to 
give the fellow an idea of what he said, even if he did not understand the words. f 

“ Kick!” said the Indian, “ kick! in morning, kick all round the post.” And he laughed again 
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immoderately. Thus till midnight, the fellow continually laughed at what he conceived to be witty 
remarks, when he began to grow drowsy, and gave evident signs, by his nods, that he was about en- 
joying a nap, despite the trust imposed upon him. Contrary to the usual custom of Indian guards, 
he soon fell into a deep sleep, and snored loud enough to drown all the noise we could make. 

We tried every way in our power, but could not get the solid knots loose—théy would not give 
the eighth of an inch, and for the first time in his life, I presume, Girty began to despair. And well 
he might, for we had tried every plan that could possibly be tried, but our greatest exertions were 
utterly futile, for the dried thongs with which we were tied were perfectly impervious to our teeth. 
I have been placed in many situations which would try man’s strength of nerves, but never before 
felt the sensations which at that moment came upon me. 

“ And it was really true that we were to be burnt!” as this thought was presented to my mind, a 
sensation of horror stole upon me; I had anticipated, through our captivity, nothing worse than the 
trouble and danger of escaping, but every attempt was frustrated, and we had to wait like an animal 
for death. Girty’s proposition appeared to me of no force—it could not be effected, for we might be 
unbound in the presence of twenty Indians, and striving to escape them by main force would be mad- 
ness. But when we least expect it, there is a Providence watching over our destinies, against which 


man cannot combat. 


EARL MARCH AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


BY PF. P. COOKE, BSQ., WINCHESTER, VA. 





Earu March had a winsome daughter, 
A maiden fair to see; 

Her cheeks they were tinged with coral, 
Her neck was of ivory. 

This child of a haughty noble 
Loved one of low degree; 

But the high ne’er wed the lowly, 
And her lover crossed the sea. 


It was an eve in April 
Earl March looked on his child, 
Her cheeks were wan and sunken, 
Her eyes were dim and wild. 
The old Earl bowed :—over his forehead 
His right hand idly went, 
And he played with his silken girdle 
As in moodiness he leant. 
* * . * = * . 
’T was an eve towards June’s sweet ending, 
The shades of the sun were long; 
To her terrace paced lady Ellen, 
In the midst of her damsel throng. 
Her sire had sent in April 
To her lover, beyond the main, 
A letter of courteous kindness 
Much urging him back again. 


« Now cheer thee—cheer thee, daughter,” 
Quoth the knight, « the hour is nigh.” 
And then, upspoke a damsel, 
« His coming I descry.” 
Right gleesome were the damsels, 


*T was the first for many a summer, 
"And the old Eau! kissed his child. 


Along the tasselled forest, 
Over the heath away, 
A cavalier came bravely 
In the light of the setting day. 
His plumes were rich and lofty, 
His cap was of golden sheen, 
And he came on his bounding courser 
Like a lover true, I ween. 


“ Now cheer thee—Ellen—Ellen— 
Cheer thee, my daughter pale; 
Yon youth, on the fleet-foot courser, 

Will cure thy weary ail.” 
He came—his tall plumes rustled 
At the sick girl’s very feet, 
But he passed her by unheeding, 
And spurred his courser fleet. 


Then a change came o’er the lady— 
A change most sad to see— 

The big veins swole like serpents 
On her neck of ivory. 

«“ He knows me not,” she muttered, 
And meekly bowed her head, 

“ Could he—could he—forget me?” — 
Word never more she said. 


Toll—toll the bell, Earl March ! 
Thy kindness came too late ; 
Young Ellen, thy winsome daughter 
Is a cold and pulseless weight. 
Oh little hath the myrtle 
With human hearts to do, 
Aad who so plucks love’s flower, 
Will pluck but bitter rue. 
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THE FIGURE-HEAD OF THE GLORY. 





BY EB HOWARD, BSQ, EN@LAND. 


{We have much pleasure in presenting our readers with the following umusing extract from @ 
novel by the author of Rattlin the Reefer, entitled “ sack asnorz,” not yet published either in En- 
gland or America. We have perused a goodly portion of the work, and have no hesitation in de- 
claring that we expect it will prove to be the most entertaining nautical tale of the season.— Eps. G. M.] 





The Glory was, in ’96, one of our old ninety-eights, with her three decks, over which. was her 
quarter-deck, over which was her poop, upon which she had a top-gailant-poop; so that her stern 
had the appearance of the gable-end of a lofty house run to seed; for all these decks that we have 
mentioned diminished in width as they gained in height. Much and very elaborate was the carver’s 
work upon this lofty stern, and many were the stories that it hinted at, if it did not exactly tell. 
But the unanimity of these wooden allegories was wonderful ; the twelve apostles were very sociably 
intermixed with nine not very decent muses; and there were the three fire-proof Jews, Shadrach,. 
Meshach, and Abednego, very merry in the flames of the furnace, at the mouth of which old Nep- 
tune sat quite composedly with his shouldered trident, the prongs of which had transfixed a very 
goodly fish ; indeed, it seemed as if the old gentleman, seeing that the roast had failed, was very de- 
sirous of trying his hand at a fry, or a toast at least. If we were to attempt to describe the cornu- 
copie, the targes and weapons, the baskets of fruits and flowers, and the images of other things that 
the plastic artist fancied existed, we should be so long occupied with the Old Glory’s stern, that we 
should never get ahead; and the figure-head was the pride and the wonder of the navy. It wasa 
grand family group, and each figure being a good deal larger than life, it formed, as a whole, a very 
imposing atlair. It consisted of an Adamite Fame, with a long trumpet in one hand and a wreath 
of laurel in the other, crowning a very matronly dressed Britannia, with a huge grim lion at her 
feet. On the right of this lady was an old man in naturalibus, very hirsute, and with his lower ex- 
tremities immersed in sedges. His right arm encircled something closely resembling a Smyrna fig- 
jar, out of which rushed a wvoden stream of water. Whom this venerable old man was meant to 
represent, it was never satisfactorily decided. Some said he was Old Ocean himself, and Neptune’s 
own father, whilst others maintained that he was only Father Thames. However, he looked very 
dignified with his copper nose ; for having lost his wooden one by a discharge of grape (this grape 
has always been inimical to the human nose) in lord Howe’s action, he was fitted with a copper 
substitute, and it was as goodly a nasality as ever yet was gathered in the promontory of noses. 

These three figures, Britannia, Fame, and the dubious old man, occupied the front row, for the 
lion was, though couchant, a little advanced ; but behind these, Graces, and hand-maidens, and little 
boys and girls, blended together in most amicable confusion. 

In a word, this figure-head was so large and so cumbrous, that it was as much the annoyance as 
it was the pride of the crew of the Glory; for the group occupied so much room in the space cir- 
cumscribed by the head-rails, that there was barely room enough left to wash a shirt in the middle 
watch, or to decide a point of honor pugilistically between any two jolly tars who might happen to 
have some little affair of the sort upon their fists. 

Captain Firebrass was in the very act of holding a council of condemnation upon the renowned 
group that we have taken so much trouble to describe. In this jury of destruction he was assisted 
by his first lieutenant, the master, the boatswain, and the carpenter. They said all manner of scan- 
dalous things about the ladies and gentlemen who occupied a station so prominent. The first lieu- 
tenant had vilified it as a matter of taste; Britannia herself was not half so handsome as Molly 
Tearaway, of the Halfway-houses ; the Graces were mere trollops, and no decent Jack would pick 
the best of them up in High-street, unless he had just come off a long cruise; and as to Madam 
Fame, she was a disgrace to the sex; to say nothing of the false nose of the old man with the fig- 
jar. 

The master was rather favorable to the company than otherwise, seeing that he did not think the 
undressed ladies quite so ugly as the first lieutenant wished to make them appear. Comparisons 
were odious ; but, as a married man, he had some right to speak on these matters; this, however, he 
would say, that if Mrs. Trestletree, the good lady his wife, had but half so quiet a tongue in her head 
as the worst of them, all he could say was, that perhups he might not be so anxious to go foreign. 
The little boys and girls, and some of the ladies, were stark-naked, it was true ; but a dab of paint, 
or a few feet of half-inch, and that would be remedied ; besides, he must confess, that, being a family 
man, he had no objection to the children, and as they neither asked for bread and butter, nor cried, 
besides getting their faces washed for nothing whenever there was any thing of a head sea, which 
made them very cleanly, he thought that they might remain a little longer where they were—unlese. 
the captain wished them removed. 
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The boatswain confessed that they ran him pretty rigs with the running rigging. Though their 
faces were so fair, something was always getting foul among them ;—in fact, cleanly as Mr. Trestle- 
tree said they were, they were always fouling the sheets—the fore-staysail and jib-sheets especially. 
Yet, after all, he bore them no enmity, and he should be sorry to see them condemned without a 
hearing. What the good boatswain meant by his Jast observation was never fully explained. 
The carpenter was for their destruction wholly and totally, ‘They always required more paint 
than they were worth, and were continually losing their features and their members. When these 
losses were replaced, they never gave satisfaction. It took more time to make a little finger for Fame 
than to make a new main-topmast; then she was continually losing the head of her trumpet; and 
the children were always in want of something. The only difficulty with the carpenter was how 
te occupy the space when the group should be removed. 
. - * : 


* * . 





Circumstances, too lengthy in their detail to admit of a statement here, induce the captain to pre- 
serve the figure-head of the Glory. ‘Theauthor proceeds :—Now we must confess that this glorious 
group of the Old Glory hud been hitherto shamefully neglected, the amendment of the copper-nose 
notwithstanding. They were just then painted universally of a dirty lead color. Many parts of 
their precious bodies that had been united by means of iron, or copper clamps, had become rusty, 
and now appeared as so many open and unsightly wounds. The surface of their skins was by no 
means smovth, and their interesting hands and faces were chapped in a manner that defied all the 
healing powers of guose-grease. The story of King Log and the Frogs had been repeated upon 
them. At first, the jolly tars had treated them with respect and even reverence, but familiarity, that 
breeding mother of contempt, had at length put them to very vile uses indeed. Sometimes, when a 
fore-topman had scoured his trousers, he would, without the least remorse, hang them over Fame’s 
trumpet to dry; whilst you would see half a dozen pairs of well-worn worsted stockings dangling 
round the immortal wreath with which she was crowning Britannia. 

Britannia, the empress of the seas, was not more worthily used. Many a child’s napkin was 
hung over her redoubtable arm when the ship was in port, and the seamen’s wives and children 
were on board; and, like Hecuba, she sometimes wore a dishclout over her diadem. When Jack 
was merry, he would clap a pipe into any of the immortal mouths that happened to be nearest, and 
the prongs of Old Ocean’s trident offered a very convenient means to plat sinnet by. Sometimes 
you would see them dressed in jackets and trousers, with straw-hats placed jauntily on their heads, 
and sometimes they were outrageously guy in ail the red, blue, and scarlet finery with which the 
Lucretias that may be found on the Point of Portsmouth are s0 ambitious to decorate their chaste 


All these indignities were put upon these worthies only when the ship was in ordinary, or before 
eight bells m the morning, at sea, These contumelies, like insults and neglects inflicted upon hu- 
manity, left their marks behind. The figures were not what they used to be, and had the carver 
seen them in their state of dilapidation, if he hud been a carver of the least feeling, he would have 
been terribly cut up—that’s all. 

All this, as it should be, was going to be speedily reformed. 

Britannia, Fame, and the Water-god, had been neglected much more than it could have been 
thought possible, and, upon a close inspection, were found to be not presentable in any decent com- 
pany of gods and goddesses of any decent mythology. Captain Firebrass, as he contemplated their 
very filthy state, looked remarkably grave, and it was supposed that he sighed once or twice in a 
manner the most affecting. There may be some doubt as to this; but it is very certain, that as he 
handled the copper-nose of Old Ocean, he shook his head thrice, in a manner so rueful, that you 
might have supposed that he was in some state of concern for the well-doing of his own. 

But Firebrass was not, on an emergency of this nature, a man to consume his energies and waste 
his time in idle regrets. He ordered a sentry to be placed immediately over these now cherished 
objects of his affection, not only asa sort of honorable body-guard, but to prevent the least indignity 
being offered to them, either by day or by night. The next thing done, was the immediate repair 
of the greater dilapidations; and when all the skill that he could command on board was exhausted, 
the fiery skipper went to Portsmouth and engaged the best sculptors of whom the place could boast, 
and, in the course of two days, the whole company, not excepting the lion, were again in a state of 
pristine youth and beauty, the ugly old man with the urn parti ; 

Then came sculpture’s sister art, painting, to crown the whole. «To the life, the very life,” was 
the captain’s continua! cry. Such carnations! Sir Thomas Lawrence was a young man then ; but 
he might have profited by them! This operation captain Firebrass watched with the most intense 
anxiety and solicitude, spending whole hours under the bows in his gig. 

« A little more red to Fame’s larbeard cheek, if you please, Mr. Varnish! Very well, that will 
do for the present. Britannia’s starboad eai-head might be a blush more resy, and place me a dimple 
right amidships on the lady’s chin. Give those little boys’ sterns a touch more of color, if you please, 
and, for variety’s sake, give the brat nearest the lion a carroty poll.” 

Thus he passed the live-long day in making the figure-head of the Glory the most resplendent as- 
semblage of every striking and glaring color that the paint-pot could produce. 
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When finished, it was the admiration of the fleet, and the fame thereof travelled on shore. Gild- 
ing had not been spared, for wherever a patch of gold leaf could be stuck on, there would two patches 
be found. The fame thereof, as we have just stated, reached the shore, and virtuosi tailors, and con- 
templative butchers and shoe-makers, made parties of pleasure to come off in wherries to regard this 
stupendous and happy effort of art. It is true, that the very serious part of the civil community at 
Portsmouth eschewed this exhibition, and forbad it to their wives and daughters, on account, as they 
averred, of its indecency and profligacy; but, as this tended only the more violently to excite the 
female curiosity of the place, there was not one of the sex, between seven and seventy, belonging 
either to Portsmouth, Gosport, Portsea, or the Halfway-houses, who could not have given a minute 
description of all the parts of this extraordinary sculpture. 


a 


THE JOURNAL OF AN ACTRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF SAM SLICK. 


A new work by the author of Sam Slick, is shortly to be published by Messts. Lea and Blan- 
chard, and we have been favored with a perusal of a considerable portion of the proof sheets, and can 
promise our readers a rich variety of character and fun. The letters are supposed to be written by 
every possible grade of passenger ; and Judge Haliburton has touched off the peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent writers with infinite humor and raciness. We present the opening article to our readers 


some weeks in advance of the publication of the work. The implication of the subject must readily 
be perceived. 





_ 22d March. Every actress that visits America, plays her part in a Journal: why shouldn't poor 
little me? How I loathe that word actress! it is heartless, made up, artificial, imitative, a thing 
without a sou! ; but such is life. We call a fool a natural, the more fools we for doing so. My 
Journal shall at least be mine own—not the utterance of the thoughts of others. 

Bonneted—band-boxed—packed up—and packed off. Steamed down the river (what an unpo- 
etical word is that steam!) in a small crazy craft, to where our most (read spacious for gracious) 
queen of the seas, the Great Western, lay to receive us. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the sce- 
nhery on the river. Prodigious walls of carboniferous lime rock (what a beautiful Bridgewater-trea- 
tise-word that carboniferous is! how Greenough and Buckland and geological-like it sounds! had 
it been manufactured at Birmingham it would have been carbony,) rise in precipitous boldness and 
majestic grandeur, to a height of three hundred feet above the water-mark ; after which, the coun- 
try, gradually laying aside its armor and emerging from its battlements, assumes the more pleas- 
ing and gentle forms of sloping hills, verdant glades, and arable fields. "Tis the estate surrounding 
the keep, the watch-tower, and the castle ; the warrior within—the peasant and shepherd without. 

Came on board-—a crowd—a mob—how I hate them—descended into the—what—Gracious 
Heavens, into the saloon !—must we carry with us the very phraseology of the house !—Shall Dru- 
Ty persecute me here !—Shall the vision of the theatre be always present! oh spare me. I see the 
spectres of the real saloon of that vile house rise up before me—the gentlemen blackguards—the 
lady courtezans. I rushed into my cabin, coffeed, wined, and went to bed sobbing. 

_ 23d. Bedded al] day—that word saloon has haunted me ever since—rose in the evening—pet- 
ticoated, shawled, gloved, and went and took a last look on dear old England, the land of «the 
brave and free”—oh that word last—the last look, last sigh, last farewell, how it sinks into the heart, 
how it speaks of death, of disembodied spirits—of the yawning grave. It lets down the strings ; it 
untunes the mind. 

24th. Furious gale—the spirit of the great deep is unchained, and is raging in furious strides 
over the world of waters. The mountains rise up to impede him, and the valleys yawn at his feet 
to receive him. The ocean heaves beneath his footsteps, and the clouds fly in terror from his pre- 
sence, the lightning gleams with demoniac flashes to illumine his terrific visage, and the thunder is 
the intonation of his voice. Sheeted, blanketed, and quilted, I remain enveloped in the drapery of 
my bed, my thoughts looking back into the past, and timidly adventuring to look into the future, 
for some green spot (oh that dreadful theatre, I had nearly written Green Room) to pitch its tent 
upon, to stretch itself out by the cool fountain and—luxuriate. 

25th. ‘The tempest is past, but we heave and pitch and roll like a drunken thing, groaning, 
straining, creaking. The paroxysm is past, but the palpitations have not subsided : the fit is over, 
but the muscular contractions still continue. It is the heaving chest, the convulsed breath, the pul- 
sations that remain after the storm of the passions has passed away. 
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26th. Rose, toileted and went on deck; what a lovely sight! The sea lay like a mirror, re- 
flecting the heavens on its smooth and polished surface. Light clouds far away in the horizon look 
like the snow-capt summits of the everlasixg hills, placed there to confine this sea of molten glass 
within its own dominions, while distant vessels with their spiral masts and silver drapery rise from 
its surface, like spirits of the deep, come to look upon and woo the gentle Zephyrs. Sea-nymphs 
spreading theit wings and disporting on their liquid meadows after their recent terror and affright. 
They seem like ideal beings—thoughts traversing the mind—shadows or rather bright lights—ema- 
nations perhaps, rather than self-existences—immaterialities spirits in the moonlight.— 
Wrote journal—mended a pair of silk stockings, hemmed a pocket handkerchief, night-capped and 
went to bed—to dream—to idealize—to build erial castles, to get the hysterics, and to sleep. 

27th. Altered my petticoats, added two inches for Boston puritans and Philadelphia quakers, 
took off two for the fashionables of New York, three for Baltimore, and made kilts of them for 
New Orleans. 

28th. General T says he is glad I did not marry before I teft England, for Vestris doing so 
was taken as a quiz on the starched Yankees. Mem, wont marry on board, and if I take a republic- 
an may the devil take me without salt, as the Marquis of W says. | wish | were a man, an 
Englishman though, for men choose, women are chosen—to select is better than to be selected, 
which is bazaar-like. What's the price of that pretty bauble? Ah, I like it, send it home, play with 
it, get tired, throw it aside, no harm in that, to be scorned is nothing, it is pleasant to scorn back 
again, but to be supplanted, ah, there is the rub. I have a head-ache ; the billow for my pillow, I 
will be a child again and be rocked to sleep. 

29th. A shout on deck, all hands rushed up; what a strange perversion of terms is this. It is a 
waterspout: how awful! The thirsty cloud stooping to invigorate itself with a draught of the sea ; 
opening its huge mouth and drinking, yet not even deigning to wait for it, but gulping as it goes— 
we fire into it and it vanishes, its watery load is returned, and ‘ like the baseless fabric of a vision, it 
leaves no wreck behind.’ It is one of ‘the wonders of the great deep.’ ‘That rade shock has dis- 
pelled it. ‘Thus is it in life. The sensitive mind releases its grasp of the ideal, when it comes in 
contaet with grossness. It shrinks within itself. It retreats in terror, Yet what a wonderful sight it 
is! how nearly were we engulphed, swallowed up, and carried into the sky to be broken to pieces 
in our fall, as the sea-mew feeds on the sheli-fish by dashing it to pieces on a rock. Oh that vile 
American! he too has imitated the scene : he has broken my train of thought by his literal and gro- 
velling remark. “ Well I vow, female, what an everlastin’ noise it lets off its water with!” I won- 
der if they hiss in America: surely not, for if they did such fellows as this would learn better man- 
ners—wrote journal—frenchified my frock to please the New Yorkers—unbooted—unstayed, and 
snuggled up like a kitten in bed, ' 

30th. Sat on the deck, sad and musing. Dropt some pieces of paper overboard—wondered whi- 
ther they went. Will they wander many days on the water, and then sink? Thought of my jour- 
nal; it would be like them, a little scrap on the great sea of literature, floating its brief day; and 
then, alas ! sinking to rise no more, Saturated, its light pages will float no longer, but be consigned, 
like them, to an early grave; but I have had my day, which is more than every ‘female,’ as the 
Americans call us, has had; and who knows but my bvok may be as well received? Bah! how I 
loathe that theatrical expression! as popular—that, too, smells of the shop; ah! I bave it—as much 
the ton—howsoever. 

3ist. Pottered on deck all day, with General T. and my brother. The former talked of the 
prairies, till [ dreamed all night of the fat bulls of Bashan, and the buffaloes of the plain. 

Ist April, General 'T’. advises me not to take my servant to the table, as it is said Mrs, Matthews 
did at Saratoga ; for so far from these republicans liking equality, they are the most aristocratic peo- 
ple in the world. What a puzzle is man! Poor dear Lord Czar, with all his radical notions, is the 
proudest “of his order” of any peer of the realm. Indeed, pride is the root of all democracy. Show 
me a tory, and I will show you a rational lover of freedom; show me a radical, and I will show you 
a tyrant. If the Americans boast so much of their equality, as-to exclude from their vocabulary the 
word ‘ servant,’ and substitute that of « help,’ why should they object to those ‘helps,’ helping them 
to eat their dinners! It passes the understanding of poor little me—how I wish some one would 
explain ail things to me! 

2d. My brother was so-so, to-day, after dinner; but wine makes him brilliant and witty—and 
why should I be ashamed to note it? It was the sons, and not the sisters of Noah (merry old soul) 
that walked backwards and covered him, when he was too oblivious with the juice of the grape, to 
recollect such vulgar things as clothes. Read, Italianed—stitched a new chemisette. 

3d. How this glorious steamet wallops, and gallops, and flounders along! she goes it like mad. 
Its motion is unlike that of any living thing I know; puffing like a porpoise, breasting the waves 
like a sea-horse, and at times skimming the surface like a bird. It possesses the joint powers of the 
tenants of the air, land, and water, and is superior to them all. All night we had a glorious, splen- 
dent, silvery moon. The stars were bright, though feeble, hiding their diminished heads before their 
queen, enthroned in all her majesty. What an assemblage of the heavenly hosts!—how grand— 
how sublime! It is a chaste beauty is the moon, beautiful, but cold; inspiring respect, admiration, 
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and so on, but not love—not breathing of passion. Tead, suppered, champagned, tidied myself for 
bed, and, I fear, snored, 

4th. How I hate the saloon! I will join the Yankees, and spit upon it. How vulgar are all 
these gaudy decorations of a steamer! Why should we pander to the bad taste of a mob for filthy 
Jucre—why not lead instead of following—dictate, instead of submitting? Are we, too, become de- 
mocratic; and must the voice of the majority rule? Oh for an hour of that dear little villa of Lord 
B.’s! what taste, what fitness of things to purposes, what refinement, what delicacy—oh, for a snuff 
of its classic air—for half a yard of its Parnassian sky! How he would be annihilated by a voyage 
in this boat—howsoever. 

5th. A dies non, as the new Judge used to call it when non se ipse. 

6th and 7th. Ditto, as the shop-keepers say. 

8th and 9th. The same as yesterday, as the doctors say. 

10th and tith. No better, as the bulletins say. 

12th and 13th. As well as can be expected, as the nurses say. 

14th. I was asked to-day if ever I had been in love—I know not—what is Lovet The attrac- 
tion of two ethereal spirits—sympathy—but these spirits are only seen through mortal coil. The 
worm feeds and battens where love has revelled. Can we love what corruption claims as its own ? 
Do we not misteke natural impulses for this divine feeling? Whata pity Love clogs his wings 
with sweets, becomes sated—tired—soured. Platonic love is nearer perfection—it has more reason 
and less passion, more sentiment and less grossness. ‘T’o love is to worship—with my body I thee 
worship—but that is not love, it is desire—with my soul I thee worship—but that is idolatry. If we 
worship with neither body nor soul, what is love? Lips! can it reside in them? the breath may 
be bad—the teeth unsound—the skin erysipelatous. Bah! Love a leper? What is Love then? 
It is a phantom of the mind—an hallucination—an ignis fataus, Will-of-the-Wisp. Touch it, and 
it dissclves—embrace it, and a shadow fills your arms—speak, and it vanishes. Alas, Love is not! 
Hows»ever—went to bed—wept for vexation like a child, and when wearied with sobbing, slept. 

15th. Land ahead—a strange land too—yes, though they speak English, a foreign land—the 
domain of the rebellieas son who mutinied and fought his parent. Can, I ask myself, can a bles- 
sing attend such an unnatural attempt—nous verrons, ‘The pilot is on board: what are the first 
questions ! the price of cotton and tobacco, They are traders—are the Yankees; and I hate trade, 
its contracted notions and petty details. 1 think I see Lord B. turn in scorn from the colloquy, his 
fine aristocratic face expressive of intellectual contempt at such sordid calculations. Would that he 
were here, that we might retire to the cabin and have a reading of Shakspeare together, drink at 
the inspired fount, and philosophise on men and things; but alas, he is gone where all must go! 
and I have gone where none would wish to go! Poor little me! Thus endeth the last day of the 
steamer, 
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BY P. B. ELDER, COLUMBIA, 





Gent ze birds are round thee singing | No—thy life as yet is young— 

Gladsome notes of praise ; All a sweet and blissful season— 
Beauteous flowers are gaily springing Care around thy heart be flung ? 

Where thy footstep strays ; Oh, the very thought were treason! 
Yet thy brow is marked with sadness, No fair lady, I could never, 

And thy bright eyes move Stranger tho’ I am to thee, 
With a glance unmixed with gladness— Speak one word to blight or sever 

Say—can it be Love? Life’s and Love’s linked mystery ! 
Friends are near thee—joys are round thee— | May Life’s joys at all times bless thee— 

Life is one bright dream ; May Love’s blessings round thee cling— 
Home and all its spells have bound thee, Friends to gladden and caress thee 

Like some ice-bound stream ; Round thy heart their influence fling; 
Yet thou seemest still to ponder Then should Care disturb thy pleasure? 

On some hidden care, Then can Hope’s sweet charms to thee 
And thy thoughts wi// flit and wander— Lese their bright and joyous measure !— 





Is it Love ‘—beware ! Life’s and Love’s linked mystery ! 








FIELD SPORTS AND MANLY PASTIMES. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 
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A LUGGER. 
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Tas excellence of the Americaa schooners, or clippers, has long been acknowledged by every 
nautical nation in the globe. The Baltimore ship-builders are famous for the superiority of the mould 
and the fast sailing quantities of the schooners constructed in their yards. During the late war, 
several of these vessels were fitted out as privateers, and annoyed the British frigates by their ex- 
traordinary speed ; many valuable prizés were frequently secured within sight of the enemy’s fleet. 
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The ease with which schooners are managed in all weathers, and repaired after damage from gale 
or gun, rendered them a favorite craft with the piratical navigators of the Gulf. The vessels em- 
ployed in the slave trade were and are chiefly of the schooner rig, and very generally of Baltimore 
build. Several of the latter class have been known to exceed three hundred tons burden. 

The schooner may be considered the national rig of the minor vessels of America. ‘The revenue 
cutters, pilot boats, coasters, bay craft, and packet boats, are entirely of the schooner class; in fact, 
the schooner, both on the American and the English coast, has almost superseded the smaller sized 
but heavily rigged brigs and clumsy sloops that used to glide so lazily with the tide to their appoint- 
ed harbors and stations. 

Many handsome pleasure boats of this rig are to be met with in our waters; and in the Royal 
Yacht Club in England, there are a good number of vessels of this class; but from the reasons 
stated in the article on “ Cutters,” the sloop rig appears to be the favorite with the British amateurs, 


THE LUGGER. 


This inconvenient craft is now a stranger in the bays and along the coast of the United States, 
but mention is made of it in the early days of the colonists. Luggers were formerly supposed to be 
the fastest sailing vessels in the list of European craft, and the Prench and English smugglers and 
fishermen continue their use to this day. A lugger has thiee masts, with a running bowsprit; the 
lug sails are quadrilaterally shaped, and bent upon a yard, which hangs obliquely to the mast at one 
third of its length. This kind of saii is exclusively used in the barca longas, navigated by the 
Spaniards on the Mediterranean. The smugglers that run across the English Channel, have two 
sets of lugs—large ones, which require dipping every time you tack, to which top sails are sometimes, 
though but 1arely, added—and smull working lugs and stay-sails which do not require dipping, the 
tack coming to the foot of the mast. The latter are generally used (as depicted above), except in 
making long reaches, as across the Channel, etc. 

Luggers formerly appeared among the vessels of the Yacht Club; but with one solitary exception 
in the catalogue of the hundred and nine vessels belonging to the Royal Yacht Club, there are 
now-a-days no fancy specimens of the craft. 

A Yaw! is an open boat, of large size, with two or more moveable masts, and small lug sails. 
They are in frequent use upon the coast of England, and serve either as row or sail boats, according 
to the weather. 
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BY J E. SNODGRASS, LATE EDITOR OF THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM. 





~ Drax mountain-home, thoa'rt not forgotten > I angled from its waters ciear. 
I think of thee, with rapture, still ; Time changes motives less than mood :— 
On the mind’s canvas, brightly painted, More grave our anglings, now, for food. 
Ave ravine, streamlet, grove and hill— 
As memory’s eye oft scans the view, O, how glow those clustering cherries 
1 seem to be a child anew. Hanging, like Eden’s fruitage, there ; 
How laugh those robins and wood-peckers 
Who ean forget gay childhood’s scenery 1— As, rogue-like, spoilage off they bear 


The brooks, the fruit-trees, and each field To gaping callow not yet free 
Whose fences we have climbed ‘mid brambles | From nest of sticks, or hollow tree. 

That pierce us whilst they treasures yield— 
Teaching that pain is linked with pleasures, How sweet to dwell on childhood’s hours, 





Oft as the price of earthly treasures. With all its stores of bliss displayed ! 
Felt not their ealue then; but now 
I see that babling brook's green margin The pomp of riches and parade 
O’er which I chased the butterfly— Some would, I ween, exchange with pleasure : 
Whose bosom bore those mimic schooners How lightly children weat their treasure. 
Which seem, this moment, floating by 
Amid loud shoutings. ©, how stay "Tis thus—tho’ wiser to look forward— 
Remembrances of childhood’s day ! Men, o’er the past, are wont to brood ; 
Oft blissful moments we experience 
O, in that streamlet’s child-like waters When reigns the retrospective mood ; 
I found all that the heart might cheer : Yet who, with all things weighed, can say 


There dwelt those little hangry minnows He grieves that childhood’s past away ? 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Where Hudson’s Wave, Ida; a Scena. Written and Dedicated to John W. Francis, M. D., by 
George P. Morris—the Music composed by Joseph Philip Knight. 


This last composition of General Morris is fully equal to any thing which has proceeded from his 
pen; and in saying this we intend to express a very high degree of praise. We predict for it uni- 
versal popularity, in the strictest sense of the term—as well as that more valuable popularity which 
arises from the known opinions of those who are the best competent to judge. ‘The simplicity, 
strength, and grace of “ Ida’’ have rarely been equalled. 
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A Monograph of The Limniades, and other Fresh Water Univalve Shells of N. America. By S. 
Stehman Haldeman, Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, etc., etc. J. 


Dobson, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Haldeman proposes to publish by subscription and in periodical numbers, a work with the 
above title ; the design may be stated, without technicality, as that of describing and figuring all the 
Fresh Water Univalve shells of this country. The specimen received by us is in uniformity with 
the Unionidae of Conrad, and the Helices of Binney. It is beautifully printed, and the engraving 
and coloring are capitally done. The terms are one dollar per number. 

There can be no doubt that a good illustrated description of our Fresh Water Univalves is a de- 
sideratum—but we are net sure that Mr. Haldeman is altogether upon the right track. In calling 
his genus the Lymniades he is, no doubt, endeavoring to preserve uniformity with Messieurs Conrad 
and Binney, but we think, as these gentlemen are neither of them in accordance with the best usage 
in their terminations, it would have been better not to have followed them, The motto from Deshayes, 
too—Le seul moyen d’améliorer la nomenclature est de ja fixer pat la restitution, aux especes, des 
premiers noms qu’elles ont reeues—involves a proposition far more easily dreamed of than executed. 
Nevertheless Mr. Haldeman cannot give us accurate descriptions and delineations of the branch of 
Malacology in question, without accomplishing a good work—however he may differ from our own 
notions in regard to that ever-vexed and ever-vexing question of classification. 





Voices of the Night. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. John Owen, Cambridge. 









not only some poems thus styled, but others composed during the collegiate life of the writer, as 
weil as about twenty brief translations. Of the later we shall say nothing. So very much of al! 
that is essential to the lyre—so many of its more spifitual attributes and properties—lie beyond the 
scope of translation—so trivial, comparatively, are those mere graces which lie wrthin it—that the 
critic will be pardoned for declining to admit versions, of however high merit as such, into his esti- 
mate of the poetical character of his author. Neither should any author, of mature age, desire to 
have this poetical character estimated by the productions of his mind at immaturity. We shall, 
therefore, confine our observations to the * Voices of the Night.” 

In looking over a file of newspapers, not long ago, our attention was arrested by the opening 
lines of a few stanzas, headed « Hymn to the Night.” We read them again and again, and although 
some blemishes were readily discoverable, we bore them away in memory, with the firm belief that 
a poet of high genius had at length arisen amongst us, and with the resolve so to express our opin- 
ion at the first opportunity which should offer. The perusal of the entire volume now presented 
to the public by the writer of this “ Hymn to the Night,” has not, indeed, greatly modified our im- 
pressions in regard to that particular poem—not greatly, even, in regard to the genius of the poet— 
but very greatly in respect to his capacity for the ultimate achievement of any well-founded monu- 
ment—any enduring reputation. Our general conclusivn is one similar to that which “ Hyperion” 
induced, and which we stated, of late, in a concise notice of that book. The author has, in one or 
two points, ability ; and, in these one or two points, that ability regards the very loftiest qualities of 
the poetical soul. His imagination, for example, is vivid—and in saying this, how much do we 
say! But he appears to us singularly deficient in all those important faculties which give artistical 

, and without which never was immortality effected. He has no combining or binding force. 

e has absolutely nothing of unity. His brief pieces (to whose brevity he has been led by an in- 
stinct of the deficiencies we now note) abound in high thoughts either positively insulated, or show- 
ing these same deficiencies by the recherché spirit of their connexion. And thus his productions are 
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scintillations from the brightest poetical truth, rather than this brightest truth in itself. By truth, 
here, we mean that perfection which is the result only of the strictest proportion and adaptation in 
all the poetical requisites—these requisites being considered as each existing in the highest degree 
of beauty and strength. 

It is by no means our design to speak of the volume before us in detail. There would be no ob- 
ject in such critical supererogation. The spirit of Professor Longfellow is as well determined from 
the shortest of these “ Voices of the Night,” (which are altogether his best pieces) as fiom all that 
he has written combined. We look upon the “ Beleaguered City” as his finest poem. There is a 
certainty of purpose about it which we do not discover elsewhere ; and in it, the writer’s idiosyn- 
cratic excellences, which are those of expression, chiefly, and of a fitful (unsteady) imagination, are 
the most strikingly displayed. ‘The “ Hymn to the Night,” however, will be the greatest favorite 
with the public, from the fact that these idiosyncratic beauties are there more evident and more 


glowing. 





I heard the trailing garments of the Night From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
Sweep through her marble halls ! My spirit drank repose ; 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light The fountain of perpetual peace flows there— 
From the celestial walls! From those deep cisterns flows. 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
Stoop o'er me from above ; What man has borne before! 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, Thou layest thy finger on the lips of care, 
As of the one I love. And they complain no more, 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, Peace ! Peace ! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer ! 
The manifold soft chimes Descend with broad-winged flight, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. The best-beloved Night. 


No poem ever opened with a beauty more august. The five first stanzas are nearly perfect—by 
which we mean that they are nearly free from fault, while embodying a supreme excellence. Had 
we seen nothing from the pen of the poet but these five verses, we should have formed the most ex- 
aggerated conception of his powers. Had he written always thus, we should have been tempted to 
speak of him not only as our finest poet, but as one of the noblest poets of all time. Yet even 
these five stanzas have their defects—defects inherent in the mind of the writer, and thence ineradi- 
cable—absolutely so. An intellect which apprehends, with full sensitiveness, the peculiar loveliness 
of the spirit of the wn/qgue—of unity—will find, in perusal here, that his fancy, in the poet’s guidance, 
wavers disagreeably between two ideas which would have been merged by the skilful artist in one. 
We mean the two ideas of the absolute and of the personified Night. Even in the first stanza this 


difficulty occurs—enfeebling all. The words— 


I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls— 


convey us to a palace tenanted by the sable-draperied, by the corporate Night. But the lines 


I saw her sable-skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls— 


refer us, by the single epithet celestial, to the natural and absolute quality or condition, to the in- 
corporate darkness. Had the poet merely written “azure” or “ heavenly” in place of marble, this 
conflict of thought would not have occurred, and the passage would have derived that force, from 
unity, which it does not at present possess. The personification, which is its main beauty, would 
have remained, at the same time, inviolate. A similar good effect could be produced by changing 
celestial for some word inducing the mind.to receive the Night in her personified character—chang- 
ing it for any term applicable to an earthly habitation. 

Precisely the same fault is found in the second stanza, where the “‘ from above” lifts the thought 
to the absolute night—the subsequent lines bringing it down immediately to the prosopopeia. The 
third stanza isin good keeping—the fourth slightly in fault as before. The fifth is correct. The 
sixth is again in error—and has, moreover, the great defect of not being readily intelligible. It is 
peda reader who will here understand the poet as invoking Peace to descend through, 01 by 
means 0 


The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Night. 
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The wondis used are, of course, strictly grammatical; and, as the lines stand, no preposition could 
have been employed— Peace is invoked to deacend the Night—as we say descend the stair, or lad- 
der—but, then, the entire form of the stanza shoul! have been altered, so aa to obviate even the pow 
sibility of a misapprehension. Upon our first perusal we understood the passage as containing a 
deuble invocation—to Peace and to Night. Bat in regard to this single and brief poern, asa whole, 
(ar rather when we consider it nof as a whole, and view it through its parts) its tiehly ideal beauties 
would more than redeem a thousand inadvertences such as we poimt out; and we point them out 
atali merely as some instance of the complexion of the prevalent deficiencies. of the writer. 

‘The gross affectations which disfigure * Hyperion” in many passages, are not at all observable in 
this Hymn, (whose majestic simplicity is not the least of its high merits) but are woefully abundant 
im most of the other pieces. What can be moze preposterous than such inversion as this, in the 
mouth of a poet of the nineteenth century ?— 


Spake full weil, in language quaint and olden 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine 
When he called &c. 


The titles of Professor Longfellow’s books, moreover, answer no good purpose in the world. Sach 
things as “ Outre Mér,” “ Hyperion,” “ Psalms of Life” and “Voices of the Night,” only lessen the 
im the opinion of all reasonable men; and there was no necessity, whatever, for any 
“ Prelude” by way of commencement to the volume now reviewed. 
But we have to adduce against the poet a charge of much more serious character. One of his 
latest and most popular pieces runs thus— 


MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYING YEAR. 


¥es, the year is growing old, To the erimson woods he saith, 
And his eye is pale and bleared ! And the voice, gentle and low, 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, Of the soft air, like a daughter’s breath, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, Pray do not mock me se! 
Sorely,—sorely! De nat laugh at me ! 
The leaves are falling, falling, pAmd.noee the cxpast:dlegp indendss 
Solemnly and slow ; Cold in his arms it lies, 
Caw! caw! the rooks are calling, No stain from its breath is spread 
It ie a sound of woe, Over the glassy skies, 
A sound of woe! No mist nor stain ! 
Threugh woods and mountain-passes Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 
The winds, like anthems, roll; And the forests utter a moan, 
They are chanting solemn masses, Like the voice of one who crieth 
Singing ; Pray for this poor soul, In the wilderness alone, 
Pray,—pray ! Vex not his ghost! 
And the hooded clouds, like friars, Then comes, with an awful roar, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain, Gathering and sounding on, 
And patter their doleful prayers; The storm-wind from Labrador, 
But their prayers are all in vain, The wind Buroclydon, 
All in vain! The storm-wind ! 
There he stands in the fou! weather, Howl! howl! and from the forest 
The foolish, fond Old Year, Sweep the red leaves away! 
Crowned with wild flowers and with heather, Would, the sins that thou abhorrest, 
Like weak, despised Lear, O soul! could thus deeay, 
A king,—a king! . And be swept away! 
Then comes the summer-like day, For there shali come a mightier blast, 
Bids the old man rejoice ! There shallbe a darker day ; 
His joy! his last! O, the old man gray, And the stars, from heaven down-cast, 
Loveth her ever soft voice Like red leaves be swept away ! 
Gentle and low. Kyrie Eleyson ! 





Christie Eleyson ! 


This piece, with many defects, has undoubtedly more beauties, and these beauties are of a high 
order—but in a volume of poems by Alfred Tennyson, of England, we meet with the following : 




















REVIEW OF 
THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing : 
Toil ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly, and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
Old year you must not die, 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily, 
Old year you shail not die. 
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| He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quips are o’er. 
To see him die, across the waste, 
His son and heir doth ride post haste, 
But he'll be dead before. 
Every one for his own ; 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the new year blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 











How hard he breathes ! Over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro: 
The cricket chirps: the light burns low : 
Tis nearly one o'clock. 
Shake hands before you die ; 
Old year we'll dearly rue for you, 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out befure you die. 


He lieth still : he doth not move; 
He will not see the dawn of day. 
He hath no other life above— 
He gave me a friend, and a true, true love, 
And the New Year will take ’em away. 
Old year, you must not go, 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go. 


He frothed his bumpers to the brim ; 


His face is growing sharp and thin— 
A jollier year we shall not see. 


Alack! our friend is gone. 


But tho’ his eyes are waxing dim, Close up his eyes: tie up his chin: 
And tho’ his foes speak ill of him, | Step from the corpse and let him in 
He was a friend to me. | ‘That standeth there alone, 
Old year, you shall not die ; And waiteth at the door. 


We did so laugh and cry with you, 
I’ve half a mind to die with you 
Old year, if you must die. 





There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 


We have no idea of commenting, at any length, upon this plagiarism ; which is too palpable to 
be mistaken ; and which belongs to the most barbarous class of literary robbery ; that class in which, 
while the words of the wronged author are avoided, his most intangible, and therefore his least de- 
fensible and least reclaimable property, is purlomed. Here, with the exception of lapses, which, 
however, speak volumes, (such for instance as the use of the capitalized “ Old Year,” the general 
peculiarity of the rhythm, and the absence of rhyme at the end of each stanza, ) there is nothing of a 
visible or palpable nature by which the source of the American poem can be established. But then 
nearly all that is valuable in the piece of Tennyson, is the first conception of pe:sonifying the Old 
Year as a dying old man, with the singularly wild and fantastic manner in which that i 
is-carried out. Of this conception and of this manner he is robbed. Could he peruse to-day the 
“ Midnight Mass” of Professor |.ongfellow, would he peruse it with mere of indignation or of grief? 


Diary in America, First and Second Parts. By Captain Marryatt. Philadelphia, Carey 
and Hart, and T. K. and G. P. Collins. 


We refrained from noticing the first series of this extraordinary work on account of its incom- 
pleteness, and resolved to abide the appearance of the “subsequent commentaries” which the gen- 
tlemanly writer promised as a necessary pendant to his immature statements, before we gave an 
opinion of the book which, according to his own words, “ has given him more trouble than any 
work he ever wrote.” In the first series, Captain Marryatt states that his object in visiting the 
United States, was to ascertain the effects of a democratic form of government upon a people which, 
with its foreign admixture, may still be considered as English. As the first series did not contain 
one paragraph of application, although some dozens of stale anecdotes and impossible adventures 
were introduced, we concluded to wait for the publication of the second series o1 moral of the story 
before we attacked it with our critical scalpel. But, alas, there is as little application or purpose in 
the second part as in the first—we have but a second edition of the same imperfect design, the same 
species of vituperation, and the same revival of antique but not venerable jokes, with which the 
Captain stains his pages and interlards his conversation. ‘The Captain does not or rather cannot 
depict the beauties or the faults of our democratic institutions—the effects of which upon the Anglo- 
Saxon race he promised but failed to exhibit. Paul Pry, the tiresome eaves-dropping, ignorant and 
impudent meddler, visited his friend Witherton to ask him about a double tooth with which he had 
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been bothered ; the officious fool remained some time in idle and offensive chatter, and after he had 
taken his departure, discovered that he had never asked Mr. Witherton about the tooth after all. 
Captain Marryatt, in the management of his democratic effects, has closely followed Mr. Paul Pry 
and the double tooth, 

Serious criticism upon the trashy works before us is beneath even the very little dignity where- 
with we clothe our editorial selves. ‘The author’s capacity for national strictures may be estimated 
from the fact that he seriously declares, while discoursing of the American game of ten-pins, “ that 
he was very fond of frequenting their alleys, not only for the exercise, but, because, among the va- 
rious ways of estimating character, he had made up his mind that there was none more likely to 
be correct than the estimate formed by the manner in which people roll the ball, especially the la- 
dies /” To prove his impartiality, let us revert to the announcement made in his answer to the 
Edinburgh Reviewers that his great object in writing his book was to do serious injury to the cause 
of democracy ! We have also a word or two to say respecting his fitness of judgment on Educa- 
tion, Religion, Society, Public Opinion, Patriotism, and other ad captandum names which he has 
selected as titles to various portions of his work. 

Captain Marryatt’s progress through the United States was to him a passage of mortification and 
disgrace—to the lovers of literature, and to the hospitable who delight in the exercise of civilities, to the 
worthies of every clime, his presence was a blight and his departure a relief. When his arrival at 
New York was first announced, a highly respectable muster of Philadelphia citizens resolved to ex- 
tend the honors of the city of brotherly love to the renowned author of « Peter Simple,” and for- 
warded him an invitation to a public dinner, with a request that he would name his own time. The 
secretary received an answer that he, the Captain, would be in Philadelphia in a few days, when 
the desired particulars might be arranged. He did make his promised visit, but the proffered din- 
ner never took place—the gallant captain had not been in Philadelphia three days before incontro- 
vertible statements of his positive vulgarity and blackguardism, both in public and private, were so 
rife, that it was impossible to muster even a quartette committee to carry the complimentary dinner 
into execution. And yet this man pretends to write strictures upon the social qualities of the citi 
zens of the United States! 

Captain Marryatt states that he had not been three weeks in this country before he decided upon 
accepting no more invitations, charily as they were made. Ah, captain, were the grapes sour! in 
three weeks the social circles of the Atlantic cities were acquainted with your universal practice of 
profanity and smut; but from our own experience we can affirm that you did not refuse a single in- 
vitation in the city of Philadelphia for some time after the expiration of the period which you assign, 
however charily the invites were made—nor can we point out an individua! case wherein the most 
wearisome disgust did not attend your presence. 

In the first part of the former series, the captain states that he was invited to dine with the Meyor 
and Corporation of New York. This is a misstatement; the civic dignitaries refused to extend 
their hospitalities to the rowdy Englishman, despite his earnest exertions to the contrary, and his 
presence at the dinner in question arose fiom the well-known good nature of a certain literary gene- 
ral in New York, who took the uninvited captain with him as one of his aid-de-camps. We should 
like to detail the real facts of some other portions of Marryatt’s residence in the northern metropolis— 
of his interference with the domestic arrangements of a friend, while enjoying that friend’s hospi- 
tality—and of his sneaking out of the country without returning an answer to a hostile message, the 
result of his discovered rascality. But other interests supervene, and the captain must be content 
as it is, 

Having developed his pretensions to criticise the Religion, Education, and Social Relations of our 
be-diaried and over-journalized country, we intend to advance a position respecting the Patriotism 
of this king-loving Englishman, who fabricates so many volumes of balderdash to induce his coun- 
trymen to despise democracy, and who journeyed so many thousand leagues to observe the effects of 
the said democracy on the government of the people. In answer to this tirade, we assert that Cap- 
tain Marryatt visited the United States for the express and avowed purpose of securing the copyright 
of his works, and we defy his American publisher to contradict our assertion ; the book-making por- 
tion of the speculation was a natural result, and the captain relied upon it as a means of paying his 
expenses. As soon as he arrived at New York, he consulted the Chancellor of that State aa to the 
power of holding possession of copyright ; and with a view to obtain that power, he rented a house, 
No. 30, Vesey street, New York ; declared himself a citizen of the despised democratic land, and in 
that character, sued for an injunction on Messrs. Cooley and Bang, who had issued what he termed 
a pirated edition of his novel of Snarley-Yow. For this impudent assumption of civic rights in the 
United States, he has just been compelled to pay about eighty pounds sterling in England. Jeur- 
neying onward to Philadelphia, he repeated his avowal of citizenship; and actually obtained from 
Mr. Hopkinson, the Clerk of the County Court of Pennsylvania, a printed form of declaration of 
intention to naturalize, wherein the declarer abjures all allegiance to every European power, espe- 
cially the sovereign of the land of his birth, The honest captain, who was so eager to sell his pa- 
triotism for the filthy lucte which he expected toderive from the sale of his works, did not complete 
his venal act. He found that citizenship must be combined with length of residence to ensure a 
power of copyright ; and he therefore suddenly blazed afresh with patriotic fire, and joined the troeps 
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of his monarch in their strong holds in Canada, from whence he fulminated paper thunderbolts 
against the people whose civic privileges he had vainly endeavored to assume. A few handred dol- 
lars a year extra would have changed this rebel monarchist and despiser of democracy into a na- 
turalized citizen, and have made a sharer in, if not a defender of, our republican institutions. 

In reference to the actual merit of the two series, we have but a word to say. ‘The chapter upon 
“ Emigration” is the best written portion of the book ; and the history of the Florida War, and the 
accounts of the destruction of the Ben Sherrod, the Home, and the Moselle steam packets, are the 
most entertaining. A considerable, nay, the largest portion of the matter is but a reprint from other 
works of various natures and merit; we wish the veracious captain had attended to the advice con- 
tained in the old epigram— 


The stolen part is much the best, 
Take courage, Frank, and steal the rest. 





The Spitfire, a Novel, by the author of The Arethusa. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart, Phila- 
delphia. 


A lively, pleasant, chit-chatty sort of a book, and pretty good as nautical novels go. There is a 
sufficiency of sentimental pirates, lovely and ill-used ladies, sailor’s yarns, shipwrecks, and cross old 
gentlemen to satisfy the severest Aristarchus of the most fashionable circulating library. We rather 
object to the moral bearing of the whole affair, although we dissent in toto from the “poetical justice” 
so universally awarded to all villains in the fifth acts of plays, and the last chapters of romances— 
we know too much of life to countenance the impossibilities put forth by the play-wrights and novelists 
of this and every age—villains do not always, nor even generally, meet with punishment and shame 
in reality, and we should have been pleased if Captain Chamier had courageously departed from this 
common-place fiction and uncommon reality, and exhibited the success of an impudent rogue over 
the tactics of a modest and virtuous man, if such-a-one is to be found in the world. But the objection 
which we have alluded to is to the anthor’s attempt at investing the character of a pirate and a cut- 
throat with the attributes of a hero and a deserving man—of endeavoring to excite the sympathies 
of the reader in behalf of this common ruffian—and finally, marrying him to an amiable warm-heart- 
ed girl. All this is against nature, and beneath the skill of the weaver of fiction. — 


_ 


The Philosophy of Human Life. Being an Investigation of the Great Elements of Life: the 
Power that acts—the Will that directs the Action—and the Accountability or Sanctions that in- 
Jluence the Formation of Volitions. Together with Reflections adapted to the Physical, Politi- 
cal, Popular, Moral, and Religious Natures of Man. By Amos Dean, Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the Albany Medical College. Marsh, Cupen, Lyon and Webb, Boston. 


Such is the long title of what we cannot help censidering a very powerfully conceived and well 
digested—a very remarkable and original work. But with this brief and general commendation we 
must, in a great measure, content ourselves; for the very character of the book lies in its luminous 
and closely logical order—to disturb which by way of instancing its merit, would be but an illogical 
way of proceeding. This publication should be studied by all who have at heart the subject of which - 
it treats. Mr. Dean rejects some portions of the phrenological doctrines of Combe, but bases his 
work, as a whole, upon the positions of that extraordinary mind. 


Pictures of Early Life ; or, Sketches of Youth. By Mrs. Emma C, Embury. Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon and Webb, Boston. 


“From the midst of a peaceful and happv home,” says Mrs. Embury in her preface, «a home 
gladdened by the voices of joyous childhood, I send forth these pictures of early struggles, tempta- 
tions, and errors.’ And very exquisitely painted pictures they are; leaving upon the mind of the 
reader not only distinct and vivid images of many a scene of the sorrows and triumphs of youth, but 
a deep and irresistible conviction of the kind heart and beautiful enthusiasm of the artist. 





The U, 8. Military Magazine, and Record of all The Volunteers. Huddy and Duval, Phila. 


The last number of this work is very entertaining, and does great credit to the publishers. Bw 
way of frontispiece we are presented with a capital lithographed portrait of General William Henry 
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Harrison, which is accompanied by a good biographical sketch of that distinguished individual. The 

other embellishments are, also, well done—the first being a representation of the General, with his 

staff, at the Battle of the Thames—the second 8 an officer and two soldiers of the Cleveland Grays, 

of Cleveland, Ohio. Altogether the Military Magazine appears to be well conducted, and we under- 

pee: receives a vory extensive support, especially from the numerous volunteer companies 
nion. 


Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons ; Illustrating the Perfections of God in the Phenomena of the 
Year. By the Rev. Henry Duncan, D. D., Ruthwell, Scotland. With Important Additions and 
Some Modifications to adapt it to American Readers, By F. W. P. Greenwood. In Four Vo- 
lumes. Marsh, Capen. Lyon, and Webb, Boston. 


This work of Dr. Duncan’s has been adopted into “'The School Library,” by the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, after a careful examination and correction. The defects which were incidental 
to the plan of the book itself, have not, of course, been remedied—the defects of cursoriness, incom- 
pleteness and inequality to which all compendiums are liable, and especially those which take in so 
vast a range of subject as the « Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons.’ But absolute errors have been 
m a great measure corrected by the American editor, and some alterations have been made by the 
addition of notes, and the occasional introduction (we learn) of passages into the text, with a view 
of adapting the whole to the place which it is now intended to occupy, as a book of instruction and 
entertainment for American families and schools. 

The general plan of the work is methodical. Each volume is devoted to a separate season, and 
is divided into as many chapters, as that season has days. This arrangement is well suited to the 
wants of a school-teacher. The ultimate design of the author is to show that the visible objects of 
Nature are the work of the hand of the Deity, « the intimations of his presence and agency, the 
proofs of his wisdom, and, especially, the manifestations of his goodness.” To establish his argument, 
Dr. Duncan has compiled, from a great variety of sources, whatever he supposed tended to strengthen 
it, combining all with much original observation of his own. The variety of the publication is cer- 
tainly very great, and it might be regarded as an excellent work, upon the whole ; even if we looked 
only to the multitude of its observations, and its consequent capacity of suggestion. The mind 
which carefully peruses these four volumes will not fail of being stimulated to farther and more ex- 
tended research. But “The Philosophy of the Seasons” is, in other respects, a capitul book. Its 
great comprehensiveness, its general accuracy, its ingenious and luminous arrangement render it es- 
pecially well adapted for the educational purposes for which it is designed. Its mechanical execu- 
tion is exceedingly good, and does high credit to the taste of the publishers, Messieurs Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon, and Webb. We shall speak farther of these volumes in our March namber, 


Phe righ by Bln Picking eta of Nn De! he Sin Thi" he 
ince and the Pedler,” etc.. ete. Tuo Vi arey | Phi ; 


Miss Pickering has acquired a very enviable reputation among all lovers of light literature, and 
she may be considered as a highly popular writer. Her style is excellent in its way—simple, in- 
artificial, and direct. She never instructs, but always interests, and frequently excites. There is 
much of a fine romance in all that «he indites. We expressed our opinion of « Nan Darrell” not 
very long ago—it is an entertaining book well worth reading. ‘The Fright” is quite as good, and 
perhaps better. 


& 





New Historical Work—We are happy to announce that Messrs. Carey and Hart are about to 
give the reading world an opportunity of enjoying the wondreus beauties of M. Thiers’ celebrated 
work, The History of the French Revolution, translated from the original text by the classic 
Frederic Schoberl, with 6riginal notes and tables of reference. This valuable and standard book is 
to be published in three large octavo volumes, with illustrations. M. Thiers is busily employed 
upon his new work, The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, for which the firm of Messieurs Dubéchet, 
and Co., of Paris, are to give him the sum of five hundred thousand frances. 
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